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CHAPTER I. 
LADY HESTER TREVERTON. 


‘Then all the ruined world took shape of life 
To my perplexéd sense.’ 


Ir was a terrible blow for her 
family when Lady Hester Trever- 
ton accepted Christopher Heath. 
Having failed ignominiously in 
marrying a man in her own rank 
of life, and having arrived at the 
mature age of seven-and-thirty, 
when good-natured friends kindly 
whispered behind her back that 
the dear thing was fassée and 
growing quite an old dowd, she 
somewhat suddenly made up her 
mind to marry the owner of some 
of the largest ironworks in Eng- 
land. 

Many mortifications and much 
disappointment had attended her 
earlier career. She had watched 
the years of her youth wane and 
fade, and no impassioned suitor 
with a title and rent-roll had sighed 
at her feet ; indeed, her father, the 
Earl, had said unkind and offen- 
sive things in consequence, the 
result of which was the rejection 
of long-inherited prejudices and 
the somewhat hasty acceptance 
of a parvenu, a risen man, but 
wealthy, able to grant Lady Hester 
the desires of her heart. 

The uninitiated can hardly ap- 
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preciate the amount of moral cour- 
age she required to inform not 
only her father—an impecunious 
elderly nobleman, better known 
than trusted at races and Turfclubs, 
and who had gambled away his 
fortune—but her friends and ac- 
quaintances, that she had at last 
descended from her pedestal to 
marry Heath. Scathing at first in 
his sarcasm, the Earl gradually 
cooled down, and viewed the mat- 
ter in a sensible light. He was 
aware that we all live in an atmo- 
sphere more or less of delusion, 
and that the very materials of 
thought are fantastic webs, towards 
the false glitter of which human 
flies are attracted and snared. In 
this case he had been deluded, 
perhaps for his own good. The 
hopes of his daughter making an 
aristocratic marriage were for ever 
quenched; but the solidity of 
wealth and property outweighed 
lineage. 

The news was discussed in artistic 
little boudoirs, bowers of lace and 
satin. There were no five-o’clock 
teas at that period. The women 
then had no cravings for modern 
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fashionable zestheticism ; they were 
more frivolous, perhaps, but more 
natural ; the question of high art 
and a diet of sunflowers or blue 
china had not been mooted; the 
idolatry of professional beautydom 
was unknown ; and the morbidness 
that cheats us into dwelling on the 
hopeless misery of life was then 
regarded as a bilious condition of 
the physical organs. 

Lady Hester waited in a state of 
feverish anxiety to hear what ‘ they 
say,’ and kept her lover at arm’s 
length, in order the better to 
secure him; for he had the faith- 
fulness and devotion of a dog, and 
when his heart was fairly won it 
was for life, although he had been 
cradled in a cottage and his mother 
had bathed him in a washing-tub, 
while his father smoked a ‘clay;’ 
and the hand that met the Earl’s 
daughter’s had oncewielded a ham- 
mer with thestrength ofa Thor. And 
then he also owned a town house, 
and a splendid place in Sussex, 
called Hillingford Towers—a fine 
old mansion built in the reign of 
James II., and situated within a 
quarter of an hour’s walk of the 
sea. It had a long winding car- 
riage-drive, bordered on each side 
by stately elms that formed an 
avenue, and were the admiration 
of the whole country-side. Lady 
Hester had heard all about it, and 
remembered a description of its 
tennis-court, picture-gallery, and 
park. Strange that while her 
father’s estates, flower-gardens, and 
ancestral property generally should 
have slipped from his grasp, to be 
raffled for by money-lenders and 
speculators, or swamped in law- 
suits, that this man of the people, 
this architect of his own fortune, 
with blood-relatives of the most 
objectionable description, should, 
by sheer pluck, industry, and 
talent, be able to purchase such a 
place as Hillingford Towers. 

The relatives and acquaintances 
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of Heath, on the other hand, could 
never understand how a man of his 
simple and straightforward views 
and habits should have ever con- 
templated marrying into the aris- 
tocracy. He, a heaven-born ora- 
tor, might perhaps calculate on 
future parliamentary distinction 
and renown, assisted by her family’s 
influence and interest ; but no, he 
had made no calculations of future 
gain. He loved Lady Hester for 
herself ; he liked her voice, which 
was musical and /rainanfe when 
she chose; and her tact, which 
made the best of awkward scenes 
and revelations; and her eyes, 
and a way she had of looking up 
sideways under her lashes, and 
other waive expressions and tricks 
practised before her mirror many 
half-hours in days gone by. 

Brought up amongst people an- 
tagonistic to herself, her father with 
broken health and fortunes fleeing 
to continental scenes and forsaking 
her whenever possible, Lady Hes- 
ter’s pride had received many 
severe blows. They embittered 
her, and gave her a very bad opi- 
nion of human nature; while she 
dreamt of position and influence, 
and passionately envied those who 
were drawn high and dry above 
the low-water mark of the world’s 
pity or contempt. 

She saw women who were semi- 
idiots, and had no ideas beyond 
tournure and dress, marry well, and 
run off with the biggest prize in the 
matrimonial market. She watched 
their manceuvres and studied their 
game, vainly hoping to be alike 
successful. But they generally pos- 
sessed either the soft snow-and- 
pink bloom or the dark flashing 
loveliness with which men asso- 
ciate the thought of diamonds and 
roses, and were actresses by na- 
ture ; while Lady Hester, in her 
earlier years, was apt to be more 
abrupt than coy, and, with me- 
mories of her father’s selfishness 











fresh in her mind, often misjudged 
well-meaning mediocrity. 

She loved society, she craved 
to be a recognised authority, a 
leader of /on therein ; and she was 
perfectly wretched when prevented 
joining any fashionable assemblage. 
Blue blood and poor clothes do 
not assimilate ; the older women 
are, the greater necessity for dress. 
Better the dog-like affection of 
Heath, the passion of a plebeian 
lover, and toilettes from Paris. 

He would buy her diamonds too, 
finer than those heirlooms she had 
lost, and which had been admired 
by careless Rochester and glanced 
at by kings, when other dead-and- 
gone and fairer Lady Hesters had 
danced with smiling cavaliers in 
palaces, unconscious of the coming 
disseverment by axe of bone and 
nerve on Tower Hill. She cared 
for all these dead things, these 
glittering soulless baubles, as do 
all women who have no spiritual 
light or deep inner life of feeling 
and imagination ; horses, carriages, 
shooting-boxes, opera-boxes, pow- 
er, would be hers; so what did it 
matter if her friends said nasty 
cutting things, as friends will? It 
was all jealousy and spite, of 
course ; they would be glad enough 
to come to her dinners and soirées, 
and shoot, fish, and hunt at Chris- 
topher’s expense. 

‘The idea of Lady Hester seri- 
ously contemplating matrimony 
after all these years! She must be 
forty, if she’s a day,’ her dearest 
newly-married friend was saying to 
the husband looking down admir- 
ingly on her little blonde head. 
‘So passée and uninviting, a disap- 
pointed woman who boasted she 
had no illusions; and yet if she 
gets Heath—’ 

‘ She will have taken a hitherto 
impregnable fortress. Not much 
of a catch for him, though, poor 
fellow! He'll live to repent his 
bargain.’ 
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‘A woman who has so long out- 
stayed her market, as the saying 
goes,’ continued the bride, taking 
an admiring glance at herself in a 
mirror, and sighing. ‘ How lucky 
some people are !’ 

The lace on her gold-coloured 
satin was not real, and she hada 
weakness for Dychesse point. 

‘I dislike ugly women,’ he said, 
guessing her thoughts, and kiss- 
ing the soft coil of hair, in which 
nestled some warm crimson rose- 
buds. 

‘Be sure you are friendly to 
Hester; she will be a wealthy 
woman, and help to marry off the 
girls. All the best matches are 
made at country houses,’ a dowager 
remarked in Mayfair to her son, 
apropos of Lady Hester’s engage- 
ment. ‘The family may rave, but 
they rejoice nevertheless. Heath 
looks more of a gentleman than 
the Earl—wicked improvident crea- 
ture !’ 

‘How has she won the trick?’ 
asked a guardsman at a garden-party 
of the various dear friends who could 
not leave Lady Hester’s namealone. 

‘Good style, I admit, and tho- 
roughbred to the core ; but bony.’ 

‘She was so shabby at the hunt- 
ball,’ here a feminine voice mur- 
mured; ‘her nose is too form- 
less for my taste, and such cold 
green eyes ; and now she'll be cut- 
ting us all out.’ 

‘And Heath’s a capital fellow, 
honest-hearted, and liberal. I’m 
glad he’s going to be married. We 
shall have a good time of it at 
their entertainments,’ ended the 
guardsman, who had no absurd 
scruples regarding birth, provided 
he could borrow. 

To do her justice, Lady Hester 
had never indulged in any of the 
weaknesses of sentiment. There 
had been no dramatic interludes, 
no Pindarics of lament or entreaty ; 
in fact, the absence of anything 
unusual in her history must have 
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driven some women mad. Social 
expediency was the one law of her 
life. The only really chivalrous 
and unworldly utterances she could 
remember to have heard had been 
murmured during her first season 
by a young barrister, highly con- 
nected, but poor, whose imagina- 
tion having run wild amid the 
glorious verse of A®schylus, fancied 
that the soft and exquisite weak- 
ness of women was allied with the 
noble self-hood of goddesses. She 
had rejected him, though she loved 
him, with the aristocratic noncha- 
lance of her family, which passed 
for a proverb, and he sought to 
immortalise his grief in classic 
verse. Lady Hester knew that 
life to her meant a battle, and one 
in which she ought to win, being 
indifferent to blows—a warfare 
which would require all her most 
careful moves and astutest strate- 
gies ; or, at best, she must preserve 
an armed neutrality, leaving her 
steady, cool, and unbiassed by 
fancies, likes, or antipathies. The 
gratification of desires, the rapture 
of fondness, like the possession of 
a conscience or fine taste, were 
luxuries reserved for those who 
had won. 

So Lady Hester’s solitary ‘ epi- 
sode’ having passed without her ex- 
periencing fever or heart-break, and 
the barrister recovering his senses, 
and renouncing Greek in time to 
marry an heiress, whose money 
greatly assisted him in his profes- 
sion, she began to see what matri- 
monial bargain she could make 
for herself, where she would be safe 
from her father’s malicious wit and 
merciless allusions to old maiden- 
hood. Lady Hester had never for 
a moment believed in the senti- 
mentalism of society’s butterflies, 
or in the romantic folly of those to 
whom love is absorbing and fatal ; 
her belief in money’s power over- 
ruled every other faith. With rank 
and prestige to support,and forced at 
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all hazards to keep up appearances, 
none guessed her struggles. She 
hadalways to be beautifully dressed, 
and at times ‘made up,’ for after 
the fatigues of the London season 
she was apt to look worn and 
fagged. Their little bijou house in 
Mayfair was perfect and charming 
as could be desired; but none 
guessed the cheapness of the fur- 
niture or the cracks in the vases, 
for her skilful hands and inborn 
taste and artificialism concealed 
all defects, from the shepherdess’ 
hats to the various unreliable legs 
of tables and chairs, The deli- 
cate white lace or muslin curtains 
inside, and the closed /ersiennes 
that so well shrouded the win- 
dows, excluding air and sunlight, 
as if both were afflictions, made 
the rose-tinted satin couches, the 
étagtres, porcelain, and _ jardi- 
nitres, to say nothing of the mar- 
queterie tables, the gilt and ormolu 
that adorned the room, appear 
quite elegant and dainty. That 
soft haze suggested more than it 
revealed. The Earl was always in 
debt; his property was mortgaged 
to the hilt; now and then the 
mortgages were foreclosed, and 
there was much wailing in conse- 
quence, much brandy-drinking and 
wild antistrophes of despair, to 
which the money-lenders turned a 
deaf ear—the same as when the 
favourite did of win. Bailiffs, dis- 
guised as footmen, had been known 
to wait at family dinners, and such 
horrors as ‘executions’ were not 
alone associated with the martyrs 
on Tower Hill. 

Motherless at fifteen, Lady 
Hester learnt to pity her departed 
parent, and the burden laid upon 
her, when it was too late. She 
pitied herself still more when the 
beginning of middle life had 
arrived, and she was still Lady 
Hester Treverton. She had been 
staying with her aunt, the dowager 
Lady Glynne, in Park-lane, when 














Christopher Heath, the moneyed 
man, appeared on the scene. The 
Glynnes were far from wealthy, and 
he had assisted the family in cer- 
tain ways, and had honestly fallen 
in love with this ‘daughter of a 
hundred earls.’ He positively in- 
dulged in secret worship of the 
woman who had no heart to give, 
who snubbed him because he had 
been run after by others, and was 
cruel to him when his advances 
grew more definite. She under- 
stood her world and the natures of 
men so far, that she netted Heath 
with scarce an effort; selfishness 
and ingratitude often piqued and 
stung, and were better rewarded 
than gentleness and nobility ; and 
Lady Hester craved all the warmth 
and pomp and pride of riches to 
atone for her many serious mortifi- 
cations. 

‘That fellow’s growing tremen- 
dously spoony on you, Hester,’ the 
Earl remarked, after Heath had 
retired and they were alone in 
their little make-believe drawing- 
room, the bouquet he had offered 
to Lady Hester being slowly dis- 
sected by her somewhat nervous 
fingers. ‘I suppose I had better do 
the gracious “ Bless you, my chil- 
dren!” The fashion of things is 
changing. This is a radical age: 
dukes’ sons go into trade, you are 
ageing, and I’m confoundedly wor- 
ried.’ 

He spoke with his usual drawl 
and intelligence, and a smile of 
sceptical philosophy. 

Lady Hester listened with quick- 
ened breath. 

‘You must be tired of waiting 
for flukes,’ she said. ‘You sold 
the Cuyp and Guido yesterday. I 
hear Clivedale is doomed—some 
American speculator is in treaty 
for it; the diamonds went long 
since; and Madame Fraise posi- 
tively refuses to give me credit 
any longer.’ 


‘Hang Madame Fraise! I got 
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her Lady Wildeve’s custom, and 
that ought to satisfy any reasonable 
creature. These dressmakers are 
vampires. And I turned my chair 
for luck last night, and dined well 
for the first time for weeks. I 
fancy Potier’s liqueurs have given 
me a headache, so ring for a 
brandy-and-soda. If you could 
be married, I should prefer the 
cheaper luxuries of continental 
cities. I hate London: every one 
is in haste, ready to run over you 
and knock you down—everything is 
dismal and black as Erebus. In 
Paris I could live and enjoy myself 
for about half what it costs me 
here—with you.’ 

‘ With me !’ she said coolly : ‘ al- 
ways the useless daughter like a 
millstone round your neck; al- 
ways— 

‘Hush, my love; let me dream 
of Paris, beautiful spiritual Paris, 
queen and centre of the civilised 
world |’ 

‘You tried it once in mufti, and 
found the police inconveniently 
polite and attentive. As for the 
spiritual simplicity of the race, it is 
like yours—it will chatter of opera 
as it goes to a funeral.’ 

‘ And it is for you I have made 
such immense sacrifices.’ 

‘You can no more resist the at- 
tractions of a pack of cards than 
my poor brother the brandy bottle. 
I believe you drove him away to 
die. Zn revanche, what is your 
opinion of Mr. Heath?’ 

‘ Canaille, nothing better, my 
dear girl.’ 

‘Might be worse—might be a 
penniless aristocrat like you. I 
fail to see that he is deficient in 
mind, morals, or manners.’ 

The Earl laughed, and made a 
half-deprecatory gesture of assent 
as he flipped some dust off his 
sleeve. 

‘My Cordelia is severe. 
forget, my love, the bell.’ 

‘ Things are approaching another 
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climax,’ Lady Hester went on, dis- 
regarding his request. ‘ We shall 
have a hand-to-mouth existence 
next. Can we keep up appear- 
ances long enough to secure him ?” 

‘Egad, I don’t know. I’m 
afraid all you women can be 
bought and sold. I’m not sure 
I'd care for Christopher Heath as 
a son-in-law ; he would make an 
excellent grocer. He has republi- 
can views ; and yet I'll be bound 
he wishes to secure my interest for 
some scheme of parliamentary am- 
bition later on—gold and glory 
mingled.’ 

‘The child of a king may have 
the tastes of a cad,’ said Lady 
Hester under her breath. ‘I can- 
not say I altogether believe in 
royalties, in modlesse oblige, or in 
our inherited fortitude and chivalry 
and admirable absence of emotion. 
Louis XVI. would have made a 
better locksmith than monarch— 
he tried to sell France to her ene- 
mies, only the people were too 
quick for him; and you would 
make a better billiard-marker, a 
coachman, or a croupier than an 
earl.’ 

He shook his head, but he was 
clearly amused at his daughter's 
brief if faithful summary of his 
capacities, 

‘I pity Heath,’ he muttered ; 
‘there is a little sharp devil under 
your tongue.’ « 

She said this merely as an ex- 
periment, and to tease her father. 
Not Marie Antoinette, in all her 
riot at the Little Trianon, could 
have delighted more in luxury and 
display, or been more serenely in- 
different to the want and suffering 
of the millions, than was Lady 
Hester. She had the aristocrat’s 
exclusive belief in the value of a 
portion of the nation instead of 
the whole. 

‘And all this means that you 
will marry Heath ; for I cannot im- 
agine you are studying political 
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economy, or becoming a “‘woman’s 
rights” sort of creature.’ 

*I think I shall accept him, as 
you say I’m ageing. Middle life 
is a stern reality, and it’s always 
wise to take every view of a situa- 
tion. To find that I can inspire 
love at all in anybody at my age, 
knowing that men are solely led 
by beauty, is a miracle, is it not? 

‘Egad, I’m not sure about that, 
Hester. You're still a fine woman 
of a slender sort; and these iron- 
men, these boors and clods and 
materialists like Heath, prefer race 
before anything, sangre azu/ and a 
lineage, when they desire to found 
a family ; and gad, they can buy us 
too I’ 

‘I wish Debrett would clothe 
and feed us, don’t you ?’ she said, 
smiling. 

Her spirits were rising at the 
thought of her conquest; it was 
money, not the man, she cared 
about. And yet surely he was worth 
prizing. If she won him, she could 
dress superbly, and have reception- 
rooms by the dozen. The love of 
such women as Lady Hester is al- 
ways vanity av fond. She was so 
very tired of scheming and double- 
dealing, of the woes of creditors 
and the changes of fashion. She 
wanted to be safely moored in a 
pleasant harbour of ease, and not 
to run the risk of being wrecked 
near shore, with her sails full set, a 
pitiable object in the eyes of on- 
lookers. 

She glanced at the flowers and 
ferns in the drawing-room, and then 
at those Heath had offered—the 
red and white roses, the sprays 
of yellow clematis, the priceless 
orchids. She had not the inborn 
love of flowers that is ever found 
in women of exquisite natures, and 
regarded them principally as in- 
vestments for the adornment of 
awkward corners, or the avoid- 
ance of extra A/a/s ; but these were 
the symbols ofa bright future, and 

















she had lived so long in the shade. 
She trifled with the rings on her 
fingers. That last farewell grip of 
Christopher had been very long 
and lingering ; it reminded her of 
that episode of her youth and its 
forbidden passion, of a man’s brief 
dreams, desire, and despair ; it had 
almost crushed her little hand, but 
nevertheless it had decided her on 
accepting him, and making him 
for the time being one of the hap- 
piest of men. 

‘Soon I shall be forty,’ she 
mused, rising and standing before 
the mirror, and studying her com- 
plexion. ‘As an old maid it will 
be maddening ; as a matron it will 
not sound so terrible. Besides, if 
Chris, dear fellow, thinks I’m just 
over thirty ow, he’d believe I’m 
then about thirty-five ; and dress 
will help me immensely. How 
I’ve tried to get him! how unkind 
I’ve been to him! There have 
been tears in his eyes; but it’s all 
coming right, I know it is. Thank 
goodness, love is blind.’ 

As destitute of poetry as a pro- 
blem, she yet seemed to her 
lover the embodiment of mental 
and physical beauty. What was 
the secret of her enchantment? 
Was it her smile, which was per- 
fect in its way, never deepening 
into a laugh, as is the case 
with merrier souls? or her eyes, 
grayish-green, pale, but large and 
well shaped? or her figure, that 
was really elegant and willowy, 
and showed off mantles to perfec- 
tion? What, after all, could one 
of the sons of toil—a man full of 
fervid intellectual life, who hated 
oppression, and understood the 
needs, hopes, and struggles of the 
poor and crushed—see in such a 
woman to beguile him, unless Na- 
ture, full of compensations as of 
contradictions, bids men choose 
opposites? Perhaps, it was whis- 
pered, he felt she reflected the 
doubtful sheen of an ancestry as 
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little immaculate as could well be 
found—an ancestry whose history 
was replete with the cruelty of 
wanton excesses and shameless 
waste, but such as glorified even 
iron, and gave him honour in the 
eyes of an incredulous world? 


CHAPTER II. 
GWENDOLINE. 


‘The shells lay hot upon the sand, 
The cattle slumbered on the lea, 
With scarce a sound upon the land, 
With scarce a murmur from the sea,’ 
THE years of Lady Hester’s 
earlier married life passed away 
with considerable social &/a/. The 
intense reverence her husband felt 
for her, and the way he let her 
please herself in everything, caused 
them to lead a pleasant life to- 
gether, colourless as far as emo- 
tion went, but never quarrelsome 
or aggressive. She had married 
this rootless weed, and planted him 
afresh amid titled nonentities— 
brilliant flowers of the gay parterre 
of fashion, or, as some writers 
express it, ‘amid the scions of 
lordly races ;’ and now, after many 
leaves had been turned in Time’s 
old book, she found the daughters, 
whom she had endeavoured to 
mould into fashionable machines, 
ready to make their début on the 
scene. It was curious to note 
how the experiences of that dis- 
appointed youth which had warped 
her nature influenced her in the 
training of these girls. Form and 
style were what she worshipped 
with the amiable fetichism of wo- 
men of her kind, eagerly watching 
for any dangerous impulses in her 
children, and doing her utmost to 
crush them out as fatal to their 
success in life. Was it, therefore, 
in mockery of her efforts that Fate 
had sent her such a child as Gwen- 
doline? Lady Hester and Gwen- 
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doline were more like mistress and 
slave than mother and daughter. 
Unkind and unjust she often was, 
but not intentionally ; she had mis- 
taken notions, for which the vic- 
tim suffered, and never took here- 
ditary influences into considera- 
tion. Was it possible that Gwen- 
doline could be Lady Hester’s own 
daughter ? a girl without a grain of 
conventionalism in her nature, a 
poet in soul, an unconscious demo- 
crat, beautiful, wild, breaking all 
manner of rules, never in the same 
mood for an hour together, as full 
of smiles and tears as an April 
morn. 

What had she done to be thus 
afflicted by having such a daughter, 
unless, indeed, it was her punish- 
ment in marrying, as she had, a 
man of the people? A girl with 
all sorts of dangerous plebeian sym- 
pathies and instincts, trying to do 
good to creatures that might give 
her smallpox or fever, recognising 
individual worth apart from ‘caste’ 
or rank, never expedient or wise, 
desperately fond of having her own 
way, generous when there was no 
occasion for generosity and no- 
thing to be gained by its display— 
how could Gwendoline be made 
or modelled into a graceful woman 
of fashion ? 

Lady Hester had not spared 
her pain, although Gwendoline’s 
passionate sobbing and entreaties 
for forgiveness had often frightened 
her by their vehemence ; she con- 
sidered Nature a demon that must 
be repressed and exorcised in all 
young women, if they did not wish 
to be seriously inconvenienced 
and sometimes baffled and ruined 
through its effects; and Gwendo- 
line’s superabundant vitality, that 
so often threatened to ‘kick over 
the traces,’ seemed the reflection 
of the inborn Heath vulgarity, 
which must be checked, chastised, 
and eradicated, if deceit and re- 
finement escape scot-free. 
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So different from Dorothy, her 
elder daughter—an elegant girl, 
with small, dark, well-shaped head, 
the hair of which always went the 
right way, and scarcely looked un- 
tidy in boisterous winds or in ball- 
rooms; Dorothy, the picture and 
pattern of herself in girlhood, al- 
ways neat and _ self-possessed, 
always cool and fit in training, the 
caste of Vere de Vere stamped on 
her classic brow, reposeful and 
quiet in her movements as a well- 
bred cat. Their brother Derwent 
preferred Gwen, as he called her, 
to Dolly, who was sly, and told 
her she looked ‘ no end jolly’ when 
she fastened seaweed in her hat at 
Hastings, giving Dorothy all her 
feathers. ‘The wind-kissed tresses 
of his younger sister were apt to 
get disordered on the smallest pro- 
vocation, and so were the sensitive 
nerves, that would expose her to 
much palpitating misery ; but Der- 
went was a creature of impulse too, 
and understood Gwendoline ; and 
being a youth and the only son, 
said and did what he pleased, irre- 
spective of any one’s control. 
Lady Hester loved him better than 
she did her daughters, and his 
father simply adored him. He was 
his son and heir, a bright clever 
fellow, on whose education no 
amount of money could be con- 
sidered too much to expend. Chris- 
topher understood the lad; they 
‘chummed’ together. Derwent 
called him ‘ Dad,’ and slapped him 
on the back in a friendly affection- 
ate way; and he was handsome 
enough to satisfy the old Earl, and 
make him relate some of the donnes 
histoires of his youth, and later 
memories of life under the Empire 
at the Tuileries, for Derwent’s 
benefit. 

Lady Hester detested schools, 
believing girls picked up all man- 
ner of things there they had better 
not know. Besides tyrant at heart, 
and dearly loving power, she pre- 














ferred to form their minds and 
manners herself. She engaged com- 
petent governesses, who consider- 
ed brains were like sacks, to be 
crammed full at every corner, leav- 
ing no room for learning after the 
educational process had ended, and 
always heard how clever and ami- 
able dear Dorothy was, and how 
erratic and dull was Gwendoline. 
Girls like her, of eager purpose 
and warmth of nature, are invari- 
ably at the mercy of such teachers, 
who nip in the bud any of the 
beautiful flowers of genius, which 
they call weeds of poisonous growth. 
A mother is as much the autocrat 
of her children’s lives and destinies 
as any despot of his subjects. She 
directs their career as she pleases ; 
and Lady Hester tortured both 
Dorothy and Gwendoline at times, 
when she discovered any trace of 
the Heath temper or eccentricities 
—especially Gwendoline. 

The girls were sitting to-day in 
the morning-room of Hillingford 
Towers, glad of the change after 
the London season, Lady Hester 
scanning the Zimes, Gwendoline 
reading, and Dorothy working out 
some designs in embroidery from 
a pattern-book. They were girls 
any mother might have been proud 
of—even a Lady Hester, cool, cri- 
tical, and calculating,with no mater- 
nal exuberance or gush to make her 
imagine that a goose’s feathers were 
as beautiful as the soft snowy down 
of a cygnet. Gwendoline was a 
young beauty, with a susceptible 
heart and faults of temperament 
only time could change. Her man- 
ner was sweet and winning—too 
sweet for quite ‘good style,’ Lady 
Hester thought; for she had a 
timid and uncertain way with her 
fatal to ease in drawing-rooms and 
receptions, and to the formation of 
the manners of a future perfect wo- 
man of fashion. It bespoke the 
Heath blood, and almost made her 
dislike the girl. And Gwendoline 
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was proud too, in that she could 
never stoop to hypocrisy to even 
please her mother. Dorothy was 
supple, pliant, treacherous, a mix- 
ture of Hindoo and kitten. 

There was this difference be- 
tween the girls, that Dorothy knew 
she had beauty and was vain of 
its possession, whereas vanity was 
as distant from Gwendoline as 
meanness. 

Her mother’s training had affect- 
ed Dorothy more than it had done 
Gwendoline, whose character was 
more strongly marked, for good or 
evil. Dorothy loved ease, luxury, 
and repose as an Eastern, and was 
formed, like her mother, to be a 
lady of high degree—helpless and 
elegant, playing at charity as at 
tableaux vivants, when it suited 
her; but Gwendoline, indifferent 
to appearance or personal discom- 
fort, was formed for filling another 
réle—a higher, nobler one—in 
which love and faith, self-sacrifice 
and suffering, mingled. Gwendo- 
line had given Lady Hester much 
care and trouble in her training. 
She could not be made to see the 
difference between grades, as be- 
tween creeds; she would stop her 
horse in the street and dismount to 
give halfpence to some wretched 
child that had fallen in the mud, 
and be actually seen to kiss it, with 
the groom looking on and every 
one amused; she had bought hot 
roast chestnuts of a poor starving 
boy at a street-corner when accom- 
panied by her lady’s-maid (to whom 
she would chat as freely as to 
Dorothy), and had actually eaten 
them, to Lady Hester's disgust. 

Lady Hester far more readily 
forgave Dorothy’s deceit than 
Gwendoline’s impulsiveness ; chi- 
canery, and assumption of any 
mood to gain or serve a purpose, 
were, she knew, part of an actress’s 
profession; and Lady Hester be- 
lieved that unless women, and men 
also, were a kind of moral card- 
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sharpers, putting their feelings in 
their pocket at difficult crises, they 
would never win an important 
position in society, or charm and 
enthral by their histrionic skill. 
Not all her mother’s snubbings 
and ‘ preachings down’ could spoil 
Gwendoline ; they made her sad, 
and even at times despairing; for 
she was imaginative and sensitive 
by temperament, like her father: 
she had a way of looking at the best 
and brightest side of everything 
with a vitality and buoyancy no- 
thing but care or age could change. 
Dorothy was different; she was 
worldly to a fault, less impulsive, 
and more discreet. She had been 
presented the last season, and her 
dancing had been pronounced 
‘divine’ by princes. Even now, as 
her little needle is at work on her 
embroidery, she is looking earnestly 
at her mother, studying her mood 
and temper, laying her plans; while 
Gwendoline, with tangled hair and 
ruffles awry, is nearly weeping over 
the sorrows of the heroine in the 
last new novel from Mudie’s, though 
she knows so well Lady Hester 
abominates works of fiction, and 
generally keeps them under lock 
and key, when not solely intro- 
duced for effect or the amusement 
of her visitors. Dorothy was al- 
ways pleased to thwart Gwendo- 
line, and see her get into a passion. 
These sisterly scenes invariably 
ended to her disadvantage; so now 
she said smilingly, 

‘Do you know, dear, your hair 
is shockingly untidy; why don’t 
you brush it out straight after you 
have bathed, and then pin it 
tightly round your head? I don’t 
think it’s right for you to be seen 
sitting at the windowsuch an object; 
some one may call.’ 

Gwendoline threw down her 
book, and looked straight at 
Dorothy, passing her hand vacantly 
over those aggressive tresses, that 
had a trick of falling over her eyes 
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and escaping fillet and band. The 
noise of the book, flung angrily 
on a small gipsy-table, startled 
Lady Hester, busy over the ‘Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths.’ 

‘What are you reading, Gwen- 
doline ?’ she asked, scarcely hear- 
ing Dorothy’s remark. 

‘Such a pretty story, mother. 
I’m sure you wouldn’t mind this 
one,’ said Gwendoline, in her sweet- 
toned young voice, picking it up 
penitently, and recovering hergood- 
humour. 

‘Let me see it. Come here.’ 

Gwendoline brought her the 
book, trembling ever so little. 
She had done wrong in opening 
the narrow leather strap, and taking 
out and enjoying this forbidden 
fruit. Lady Hester then saw that 
her hair was untidy, and the ruffle 
torn. 

‘Anovel! A Fatal Love! cried 
Lady Hester, opening the first 
page. ‘Have I not forbidden you 
to read works of fiction until I have 
looked them over, to be perfectly 
sure they are harmless, or at least 
wholesome? I know the terrible 
spirit of agnosticism and cynicism 
that is abroad too well to allow 
you to be contaminated by its 
effects, at any rate before you are 
“ out.” ? 

She stopped breathless. Gwen- 
doline hung her head; but there 
was a fiery blaze in her eyes; she 
hated being scolded before Do- 
rothy. 

‘Have I not forbidden you to 
read these books ?” 

‘Yes, mother; but—’ 

‘No buts, if you please. I am 
seriously displeased with you. Go 
to your room.’ 

Gwendoline glanced pleadingly 
at Dorothy, who had originally 
suggested she should read the 
book, and had acted the serpent in 
her usual silky way, and tempted 
her by showing her a title instead 
of an apple. 
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‘You don’t mind Dorothy read- 
ing novels, mother,’ said Gwen- 
doline, in a breaking voice, her 
lips quivering : the suffering of the 
heroine returned to her memory; 
she had been ‘worked up’ to this 
foolish hysteric pitch through 
several highly-wrought chapters. 
No wonder Lady Hester sought to 
curb her imagination. 

‘ Dorothy is sane; she knows it 
is all nonsense from beginning to 
end. You are different. You have 
an ill-regulated mind that will one 
day be your ruin.’ 

She pointed to the door; and 
Gwendoline, wishing some good 
fairy would appear from under the 
Turkey carpet and change her lot, 
walked awkwardly out of the room, 
tears dropping from her large eyes. 

‘What am I to do with her? 
sighed Lady Hester ; ‘she’s worse 
than when she was achild. These, 
I know, are mere trifles ; but trifles 
denote the character.’ 

‘I hope, dear mother, I don’t 
displease you,’ said Dorothy, wish- 
ing to coax a new dress from her 
mother for the polo ball that was 
to be given next week at the 
Assembly Rooms. 

Lady Hester remembered the 
strict economy of her wintry youth, 
and allowed no extravagance in 
her daughters. 

‘On the contrary, Dorothy, you 
give me every satisfaction, you are 
so tidy, so thoughtful, and have 
improved immensely lately in fon 
and self-possession. I fancied 
Hugh Desmond paid you great 
attention last evening. He will 
have a safe eight thousand a year, 
I know. As for that detrimental 
St. Quinten, have nothing whatever 
to say to him.’ 

Dorothy coloured slightly, for 
she was in the unpleasant position 
of caring immensely for the detri- 
mental, while trying to secure Des- 
mond. She resolved to be mar- 


ried ; for, as she often half ad- 
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mitted to herself, girls might as 
well be in their graves as single 
all their lives. 

She thought St. Quinten charm- 
ing to talk to on summer mornings 
at the height of the London season, 
when there was scarcely a breath 
of air to stir the leaves, and she 
reined up her horse at the Park 
railings to chat with him, while his 
smile warmed her like sunlight in 
some mysterious way. She fancied 
she could cure herself of this folly 
whenever she pleased, just as one 
may leave off taking morphia or 
chloral. She must, of course, miss 
the delicious languor and the glo- 
rious enchantment; but with an 
effort and an exertion of the will an 
image can surely be effaced and 
the divine draught forgotten. 

‘St. Quinten is a hero in many 
girls’ eyes,’ said Dorothy wisely. 
“No doubt he will look out for 
money.’ 

‘They all do,’ assented Lady 
Hester. She could hear the poor 
prisoner up-stairs walking restlessly 
to and fro over the carpet, not to 
be consoled by Derwent’s hurried 
offering of burnt almonds, which 
he slipped into her hand going up 
the stairs. 

‘ And I shall meet Mr. Desmond 
at the polo ball,’ said Dorothy, 
warily feeling her ground. ‘I sup- 
pose the Marsdens will be there. 
How handsome Lileth is growing, 
and always so well dressed !’ 

‘What do you say to a pale 
lemon-coloured silk, Dorothy? I 
think it would go with your com- 
plexion.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ indifferently ; ‘ but do 
I really want a new dress at all ?’ 

‘You deserve one,’ said Lady 
Hester graciously, ‘because you 
have never asked me for it. O, if 
Gwendoline were more like you! 
She is so rude, so defiant—a re- 
gular Heath; though Heaven 
knows I have tried to crush the 
peasant breed in her.’ 
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‘It will out, I suppose,’ said 
Dorothy sweetly, ‘like madness or 
consumption, and those inherited 
things. Only fancy her insist- 
ing on visiting the Blackmores, 
and defying us to our face, quoting 
history and all the rest of it! And 
father took her part, didn’t he ?” 

‘He did oppose me there, I 
must own. It was our one and 
only quarrel, and all through that 
girl. And then, herremonstrances 
are so fiery, her grief so impetuous, 
so absurdly over-strained ; and I 
believe the more she reads the 
worse she grows.’ 

Here Lady Hester picked up 
A Fatal Love, told Dorothy not to 
forget her practising, and left the 
room, to visit her wrath on the 
culprit above. Gwendoline had 
thrown herself down by the bed- 
side, the counterpane grasped in 
her hands. She was invariably 
found in these unconventional atti- 
tudes, and they and her immoderate 
grief unconsciously irritated her 
ladyship. But on this summer day 
to be shut in her plain formally 
furnished bedroom, when she so 
loved the flowers and birds and sky, 
and yearned for the sound of the 
rush of the waves over the yellow 
sands—to be punished like this for 
reading a novel, seemed a great in- 
justice. It was her temperament 
which thus intensified the meaning 
of trifles, and the wealth of her 
youth, which longed to pour out its 
treasures on some appreciative ob- 
ject or pursuit. 

*You will soon be seventeen, 
Gwendoline,’ said Lady Hester, 
tapping her foot angrily on the 
floor, after she had brought her 
daughter to a due sense of hu- 
mility and regret for her dis- 
obedience. ‘ You are no longer a 
child. I have tried to train you 
for the world, to do my duty to 
you as a parent—’ 

‘You have never loved me,’ 
sobbed Gwendoline, going over the 
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old ground, and raising reproachful 
eyes. ‘You even try to set father 
and Derwent against me. If you 
kill me for it, I must speak—I 
must—I must!’ 

‘Then you will remain here with- 
out your luncheon for the rest of 
the day.’ 

‘ But what have I done?’ asked 
Gwendoline, wringing’ her little 
dimpled hands. 

‘It is your character that is at 
fault. For instance, you will insist 
on visiting those abominable Black- 
mores at Rose Lea, a low under- 
bred set. I believe Mrs. Black- 
more was nothing better than a 
barrack-master’s daughter when the 
Major married her.’ 

‘I wish I could live with them 
for good. I wish we were all beg- 
gars, and had not a crust—that 
I could go out into the world as 
a governess or something, and earn 
my bread ! 

Lady Hester was more than dis- 
pleased, she was pale with anger ; 
the classic repose and refinement 
for which she was famed forsook 
her. She shook Gwendoline fierce- 
ly, and was for the moment a true 
Treverton. 

‘You shall never conquer me,’ 
she said firmly, in that cool level 
voice of hers that seldom changed, 
‘ though you have the Heath blood 
in your veins, undutiful, ungrateful 
girl;’ and, turning, left the room, 
locking Gwendoline in. 

These scenes were not unfre- 
quent. Gwendoline was too loyal 
to complain to her father, and to- 
day she really felt she had been at 
fault. Her temper did not seem 
under due control. Dorothy had 
teased her at breakfast, and the 
Fatal Love had brought about a 
climax. 

But she was not left to eat her 
heart out in durance vile. Dorothy, 
conscience-smitten at the treatment 
Gwendoline had received, and over- 
joyed at the accomplishment of 
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her wishes with regard to the lemon- 
coloured silk, coaxed Lady Hester 
into granting her sister’s release, 
and tapped at the door just as 
Gwendoline was giving herself up 
for lost. 

When Gwendoline let her sister 
in, Dorothy ran to the dressing- 
table, and, sitting down before it, 
pretended not to notice the distress 
of her mood. 

‘You really ought to manage 
mother better by this time, dear,’ 
then said Dorothy, with a compas- 
sionate smile. ‘ You are so ridicu- 
lously childish, Gwen.’ 

‘Everything’s wrong about me, 
Dolly. I’m not fit to lead a fine- 
lady sort of life, and sit down to 
all manner of courses at dinner 
every night in the year; it ham- 
pers me so. I should like to do 
something beautiful and grand 
with a purpose in it, instead of 
being like a dressed-up doll or a 
machine on wheels.’ 

Gwendoline had begun to walk 
restlessly across the floor again, 
and now she paused to bathe her 
eyes and brush out her hair. She 
was very fond of Dorothy, and ad- 
mired her immensely, as one able 
to steer through the social shoals 
that always brought her to grief. 

‘It’s an awfully nice thing to 
have our position,’ said Dorothy, 
leaning her cheek on her hand. 
‘Fancy bad cooking and steaming 
two-o’clock dinners! I wouldn’t 
change with any one else for the 
world. All you’ve got to remem- 
ber is not to rush about so; and 
always think before you speak, and 
never pull up the blinds too high ; 
and kiss mother at proper times— 
not when she’s well powdered or 
dressed for dinner—and admire her 
caps. I do.’ 

*O Dolly, I couldn’t be false! 
I must keep to my principles. I 
want life and people to be more 
real.’ 

‘Principles !’ laughed Dolly; ‘and 
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what are they? Something dry, 
I’m sure. Perhaps you’d like to 
earn your bread in lodgings as a 
strong-minded female, or sing like 
poor wretches do for a living, or 
sell art needlework and embroidery 
like Patricia Blackmore. There 
are not many things I trouble my- 
self to hate,’ ended Dolly, examin- 
ing her finely-beaded stockings ; 
‘but work is one. Only try any 
of these things, Gwen, and won’t 
you be just glad to get back home 
again !’ 

‘I don’t understand things or 
myself,’ said Gwendoline sadly, 
with the despair of some young 
Aztec aghast at civilisation. 

‘Only remember this: you are 
a young lady, with an earl for one 
of your grandfathers—we won't say 
anything about the other ; and that 
all you’ve got to do is to make 
yourself agreeable to first-rate peo- 
ple, and to look pretty and lady- 
like, and to wear hats that suit 
you, and have no mind of your 
own, and never be enthusiastic or 
indignant. But you never could 
play a good game of whist with 
grandpapa at the Old Steyne, and 
offended him too. But now there’s 
the gong ; so come down to lun- 
cheon, for the Marsdens are here, 
and I want to talk to Lileth about 
the polo ball.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


THE MASTER OF HILLINGFORD 
TOWERS. 


Since his marriage with Lady 
Hester, and the many accumulat- 
ing expenses into which he was 
necessarily driven, Mr. Heath had 
found himself obliged to study other 
means of money-getting besides his 
legitimate business in iron. He 
was also very anxious to enrich his 
family, to leave a splendid fortune 
to Derwent; and he had been 
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tempted into entertaining various 
schemes that at present looked 
highly promising for future success. 

He was a railway director, the 
chairman of several companies, and 
held a large number of shares not 
only in railways, but in mines and 
other stock. He owned a good 
deal of Irish property, too, and had 
unfortunately sunk a large portion 
of his fortune before his marriage 
in land situated in districts where 
under no possibility he could ever 
hope of finding his rents paid. 
Murders and riot were the order 
of the day there, and this, together 
with the passing of the Land Act, 
and reduction in the value of all 
landed property, threatened to end 
in a dead loss, and had a good deal 
crippled his resources. 

But not one word of his anxieties 
did he ever breathe into the ears 
of Lady Hester ; they were as yet 
but little clouds on the horizon— 
flies in the ointment of luxury— 
faint warnings of a coming tempest. 

He was so happy in his domes- 
tic relations, so satisfied with the 
home-life, in which he found his 
greatest pleasure and highest bless- 
ings, that he was not tempted to 
probe his prospects too deeply, or 
to plumb the depths into which 
men, over-weighted and over-san- 
guine, are sometimes forced to 
descend. 

As he took his seat to-day at 
the luncheon-table, his smile was 
bright and careless as ever; the 
fine broad forehead showed scarce 
a wrinkle ; the dark iron-gray hair 
was thick and curly, as in his 
youthful days; he looked essen- 
tially what he was—a brave and 
noble man, a true unselfish friend, 
and the most faithful and devoted 
of husbands. 

The Marsdens were wealthier 
than the Heaths, and owned a 
fine old place called Broadlands, 
not far distant from Hillingford 
Towers. Lady Marsden was the 
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daughter of a Scotch nobleman 
and the widow of a judge, and had 
one daughter, Lileth, who at pre- 
sent accompanied her; and both 
were being graciously received by 
Lady Hester and Dorothy, as 
Gwendoline and her father entered 
the dining-room together. 

* How d’ye do, Lady Marsden ?” 
said Christopher, while Gwendo- 
line kissed Lileth, who was the 
perfection of a commonplace fa- 
shionable girl. Her ambition was 
chiefly centred in getting more 
men round her in a ballroom, 
making rushes at her programme, 
and diving after the falling leaves 
of her hothouse ferns and flowers, 
than any other girl in the room ; 
and if they would only quarrel and 
fight over her, she ate her supper 
with keener relish. 

Superficial and luxurious, she 
hated taking long walks, and so 
did Dorothy, and had no more 
philosophical instincts than vicious 
ones. To devour fiction (yellow- 
backed novels as well as English) 
and roast herself over the fire in 
winter ; to be admired and called 
‘fearfully pretty’ at garden-parties 
in the summer; to hear that 
her pink or blue frocks and per- 
sonal loveliness had been alluded 
to by faithful chroniclers ; and to 
be quite certain that she can al- 
ways enjoy a barouche with C 
springs, constituted the greatest 
happiness she was capable of ex- 
periencing in this world. 

Lady Marsden was a chronic 
invalid. Told at forty that she had 
heart-disease, and that Monte Carlo, 
tight-lacing, late hours, and over- 
doses of mineral waters must settle 
her in less than a year, she made 
her health her one study, the 
avoidance of dyspepsia her one 
prayer, and has been waiting, so 
she tells her friends, patiently for 
death. 

‘I assure you, Mr. Heath, I feel 
this August weather quite insup- 
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portable, she answered. ‘We 
seem to have nothing but intense 
heat or rain. Whatever is coming 
to the seasons? Standard roses 
and wild strawberries last year in 
December! What shall we have 
next? How I envy you your 
yacht? turning to Lady Hester, 
who was in one of her frigid moods. 
‘Yachting is so life-giving, so re- 
invigorating. But I, you know, 
have been forbidden going on the 
sea, since they hinted there was 
something wrong with my heart.’ 

Lady Hester, sceptic as ever, 
knew this old story too well to 
evince anything but a polite interest 
in her friend’s valetudinarianism. 
Gwendoline looked concerned, and 
wondered why Lileth always seem- 
ed inclined to treat the matter of 
her parent’s indisposition as a stale 
joke. 

‘And then, you know, I have 
lost Mason, and it has greatly 
worried me. Mason, in preparing 
chicken-broth, peppermint - water, 
and lemonade, was quite unrival- 
led. How shall I ever find another 
maid of her ability ?” 

Lady Marsden, balancing cur- 
ried chicken on her spoon, while 
the butler refilled her glass with 
Sauterne, afraid of swallowing the 
fiery morsels lest she should injure 
her digestion, posing also in at- 
titudes of weakness and indecision 
with regard to the same, while too 
warm to do justice to pearl-powder 
and white muslin, was a victim at 
Lady Hester’s mercy. 

‘I think if we depended less on 
our maids it would be better,’ she 
said; while Mr. Heath fidgeted 
uneasily, foreseeing a passage of 
arms between the ladies ; ‘ exercise, 
cold baths, and simple diet.’ 

Lady Marsden, catching Lileth’s 
eye, hastened to turn the conver- 
sation by alluding to the coming 
polo ball, and thus afforded a more 
general outlet for conversation. 

‘ Gwen, my child, you look paler 
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than usual,’ Mr. Heath said under 
his breath, as the others were talk- 
ing of coiffures and toilettes ; Lady 
Marsden declaring she should order 
Lileth’s dress in Paris, for she 
wanted a change from the only 
style that suited her when made by 
London hands. Lileth’s was the 
Madonna sort of loveliness, that is 
apt to grow monotonous under 
such circumstances. 

‘Do I, father ?’ answered Gwen- 
doline, lifting her brows and warm- 
ing under his glance ; and then was 
silent, catching Lady Hester’s eye. 

Gwendoline was a very uncom- 
mon-looking girl. She was slightly 
above the middle height, and 
broad across the chest, with a firm 
round waist supple and girlish, but 
in proportion to her breadth and 
height. She had nut-brown hair, 
with a dash of warm auburn in it, 
and eyes that changed from blue 
to black. Her features were finely 
modelled ; her complexion bright, 
clear, and glowing, with the superb 
brilliancy of colouring that demon- 
strates high health and animal 
spirits, and is not so much pink and 
white as a perfect blending of tints ; 
her lips were curved and sensitive 
—it was a full Grecian mouth, fear- 
less and generous, passionate and 
intellectual. 

Gwendoline had also those ver- 
satile talents and that physical 
energy which, properly developed, 
would have made her that terror 
of society and men, ‘a clever girl.’ 
As it was, she painted, sang, and 
played a little better than the 
average, but not with the ardour 
or enthusiasm wanting, perhaps, to 
be aroused by some unknown 
stimulant or stern necessity, and 
which is apt to run away with 
common sense. 

Lady Hester considered art, ir- 
respective of the performance or 
work of paid professionals, whom 
she thought common, savoured of 
Bohemianism, ‘ bad style,’ and dan- 
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ger, and checked any of Gwendo- 
line’s more serious attempts at real 
improvement; for the girl was 
inclined to be mischievously in 
earnest over things ; and what did 
any one want with a daughter with a 
craze for heroism, like Joan of Arc, 
or harmony, like St. Cecilia ; and so, 
when Dorothy mimicked and ridi- 
culed her, Gwendoline soon re- 
turned to a conventional young 
lady again by that cooling process. 

Dorothy was dark, a dashing 
brunette, with arched eyebrows and 
an olive skin, a complexion asso- 
ciated with a mantilla and yellow 
roses. She considered herself much 
handsomer than Gwendoline, and 
more likely to marry well; she 
seemed to challenge admiration by 
quiet self-assertion or coquettish 
advances, invariably acting a part 
with finished artificialism of man- 
ner. Had Dorothy been a queen 
she would have spent her money 
royally, even if she had not troubled 
herself about the caprices of Fate, 
that award velvets and diamonds 
to one class and rags and hunger 
to the other; at any rate, she 
would have satisfied the nation and 
taxpayers’ minds generaliy that she 
rewarded their long struggles and 
self-denial by improving trade, and 
going in hugely for art and fashion 
and grand receptions, inventing 
headdresses that would have pro- 
bably given her reign notoriety. 
She had not Gwendoline’s candour 
and directness of purpose. If she 
had to say unpleasant things to 
people she always sweetened her 
words as muchas possible, like pow- 
ders given in sugar, and would have 
kissed a lover quite affectionately 
to make him happy and keep him 
in a good temper, while she glided 
away to meet a rival or betray a 
woman. 

To Mr. Heath they were chil- 
dren whom he would die for, if by 
so doing their safety or happiness 
could be rendered more secure. 
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Gwendoline was naturally his fa 
vourite ; she had the quiet soldierly 
endurance and the loyalty of his 
family, with its capacity for romance 
and sentiment. When she had 
ridden by his side on her pony 
years ago, her hair flying in the 
wind, her innocent eyes uplifted, 
she had given him her childish con- 
fidence; he could trust her still. 
Beneath her girlish impetuosity 
there lay the martyr patience and 
the soldier courage of his race, 
and with these the capacity for 
loving, which is rare as it is fatal. 
On her at least he could rely. As 
he shaded his eyes with his hand, 
a little wearied of the ladies’ chatter 
going on around him, a little wor- 
ried by intrusive thoughts, and 
longing for a cigar in his library or 
a gallop through the park with 
Gwendoline, he was thinking of 
her piteous appeals to him in days 
gone by, as to what she was to do 
with her grandpapa ; how was she 
to please him? When she and 
Dorothy visited the Earl as chil- 
dren in his elegant apartments, 
furnished in the Louis Quinze style, 
at the Old Steyne, with royalties 
about him, Dorothy would flatter 
and enthral him with childish fasci- 
nations, telling him he was a dear, 
and she loved him and chocolate 
cream so very much, and begged 
for a pretty new sash and shoulder- 
knots ; while Gwendoline thought 
him a disagreeable snuffy old man, 
murderously aggressive when his 
lobster-cutlets were a failure, and 
not half so nice as Matthews the 
gardener. It was natural that he 
should shake his head over a girl 
who never could learn a decently 
deceptive game of whist, which Do- 
rothy so soon picked up under his 
tuition. 

Mr. Heath thoroughly agreed 
with Gwendoline in her estimate of 
the old Earl,who occasionally stayed 
at the Towers when his gout or 
bronchitis was bad, and gave them 
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endless trouble. The only redeem- 
ing feature he possessed for Chris- 
topher consisted in his senile and 
wholly unreasonable admiration of 
Derwent, at the present moment 
reading aloud fragments of the so- 
ciety journals to Patricia Black- 
more, as she works her everlasting 
strips of embroidery in their plea- 
sant drawing-room at Rose Lea. 
What would be Lady Hester’s feel- 
ings were she to guess that her 
misguided son was just then de- 
claring he had a weakness for small 
beer, fried steak and onions, as 
Mrs. Blackmore humbly invites him 
to stay to their homely dinner? 
Derwent was accepting the inevit- 
able destiny of humanity, and was 
at present in that susceptible stage 
of romantic passion which would 
have made him welcome tripe or 
sheep’s-head, if after the meal he 
could walk on the tawny sands 
by Patricia’s side, with the waves 
creaming in, watching the sea- 
thistles, seagulls, and distant ships, 
and talking the most inane but 
delicious nonsense, with the black- 
and-tan between them, and the white 
foam and seaweed about their feet. 

‘I suppose Gwendoline will be 
considered “ out” next year,’ Lady 
Marsden now said, with a change 
of tone, nettled at one of Lady 
Hester’s mild sarcasms, that had 
reference to three double chins, 
and seemed personal, and noticing 
Gwendoline for the first time. 

‘Time enough to think about 
that, Lady Marsden,’ Mr. Heath 
answered hastily. He rather dread- 
ed Gwendoline’s experiences of her 
first season. ‘I wish,’ laying his 
hand affectionately on hers, ‘ we 
could always keep her as she is—a 
child.’ 

*You forget, Mr. Heath, the 
duties we owe society, the respon- 
sibilities attending our duties as 
parents,’ Lady Hester here broke 
in, disliking his tone and manner 
to Gwendoline. 
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Lady Marsden drew the white 
waves of her heavily -flounced 
muslin dress nearer her feet, and 
smiled. 

‘Gwendoline has much to learn, 
I’m afraid. Some girls are natu- 
rally constituted for the part they 
will have to play. Lileth and 
Dorothy are made, literally made, 
for the world; but Gwendoline,’ 
with emphasis, expanding her fat 
mittened hands, ‘I’m not so sure 
about her.’ 

‘I do not wish her changed,’ 
said Christopher, as Gwendoline’s 
face flushed; ‘if she doesn’t get 
on all right amid the falsenesses 
and intrigues of Vanity Fair, let her 
stay with her father and be an old 
maid.’ 

‘Mr. Heath, are you mad?’ cried 
Lady Hester. ‘Can you disregard 
the importance of a girl making a 
good marriage ?’ 

‘It is often a tremendous impos- 
ture, my dear. Many girls that are 
married, and especially early, are 
marred, and find the future a dead 
failure, spending all their lives in 
trying to retrieve the mistake they 
or their parents have made for 
them.’ 


‘The great thing we have to re- - 


member in marriage is to man- 
age the monster,’ said Lady Mars- 
den, stifling a yawn, ‘and that 1 
flatter myself I always did to per- 
fection. I used to keep the dear 
Judge in the sweetest of tempers 
from morning to night, by letting 
him think he was quite the clever- 
est judge in creation, no matter 
how many perfectly innocent crea- 
tures he punished, or what every- 
body else said and thought of 
him.’ 

As they thus discussed marriage, 
the expression of Gwendoline’s 
face had deepened in thoughtful- 
ness, and had an intensity of gaze 
none perceived save her father. 
She saw Lady Marsden’s fuzzy 
crépé hair through a mist, and 
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scarcely heard Dolly’s animated 
description of the diaphanous dra- 
pery she had worn as the goddess 
Aurora at the last fancy-dress ball 
of the season. 

‘ There are several men staying 
with Hugh Desmond at the Abbey,’ 
Lileth said, after a slight pause, 
when they rose from luncheon, and 
the butler had brought Mr. Heath 
in a card on his salver that neces- 
sitated his withdrawal. ‘ Mr. St. 
Quinten persuaded Captain Hil- 
liard to come down with him the 
day before yesterday, and they 
have been out in a boat dredging 
all the morning.’ 

‘Good news! We shall have 
more men at the polo ball,’ said 
Dorothy, with a sidelong glance 
at Lileth. ‘I do hate women to 
be in preponderance, don’t you? 
This place would be more unbear- 
able if Escombe were not a mili- 
tary station. Officers make it 
livelier.’ 

*You forget the county families 
and the aristocracy, with their 
feudal halls and castles,’ laughed 
Lileth, showing her fine white 
teeth. ‘I’ve no insane craze for 
the military; they offer the dregs 


of their lives and livers to heir- 


esses when they are poor; and 
when they are rich’—spreading 
out her hands—‘ they generally go 
the pace.’ 

‘Shall we drive?’ asked Dolly 
disconsolately. ‘It’s too hot for 
lawn-tennis, and father is caged 
in the library with some disagree- 
able man of business, I suppose. 
I saw by his look at the card 
Porter gave him it was something 
unpleasant. Our respected parents 
will sit in a darkened boudoir and 
drink tea all the afternoon together. 
Perhaps we might meet St. Quinten 
and Mr. Desmond in his tandem 
or T-cart, taking a drive to give 
them an appetite for their din- 
ners.’ 

‘And Gwendoline,’ said Lileth, 
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looking round; ‘we can’t leave 
her alone.’ 

‘ Gwen is all right. She always 
prefers her own society to that of 
others. She'll go and see the 
Blackmores, or else hunt for ane- 
mones and horrid sea-things with 
Derwent by the sea-shore. Come 
along.’ 

They went—their arms round 
each other’s waist—Dolly just 
pausing at the library-door to listen 
to the voice of the new arrival, who 
roused her ever-ardent curiosity. 

‘They’re talking so loud,’ she 
whispered. ‘I wonder why men 
always have to shout at each other 
when they want to be particularly 
serious and convincing? I can 
always say the nastiest things @ 
demi-voix.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE TRESPASSER IN THE APPLE 
ORCHARD. 


‘ Down through her limbs a drooping lan- 
guor went ; 
Her head a little bent, and on her mouth 
“A doubtful smile dwelt, like a clouded moon 
n a still water.’ 

)} GWENDOLINE found herself a- 
“Tone when, half an hour after, she 
returned to the drawing-room, and 
heard the sound of carriage-wheels 
rolling swiftly down the avenue. 
A hot August afternoon, with the 
peacocks sunning themselves un- 
der the cypresses, and a smell of 
ripening fruits blown across the 
velvet lawns ; a day that seemed 
to blister the old stone walls and 
towers, spite of their lithe bright 
coverings of ivy, sweetwort, and 
wild roses; a day whose stillness 
reéchoed the distant booming and 
plash of the waves wooing the 
sands with a pleasant dreamy 
sound, making one think of sleep- 
ing on cool wet stones, with sea- 
weed for a pillow, or of the delight 
of plunging beneath the sea’s cool 
lace-like foam, or racing with the 
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‘wild horses’ that lifted up their 
heads in the pale-green distance ; 
a day when Fate, least expected, 
comes to meet us amid smiling 
sunshine and ‘love-made perfect 
flowers.’ 

Gwendoline paused, hesitating 
where to go or what to do, her 
gown, of some soft creamy stuff, 
short enough to display her pretty 
ankles ; her feet, encased in simple 
black-kid shoes and black stock- 
ings, resting on the old polished 
oaken boards of the hall, and which 
no persuasions of Lady Hester 
could induce Mr. Heath to uproot 
for the colder and more fashion- 
able tiles. She glanced at the 
statues—at Hebe, smiling, arch, 
débonnaire, with the tight sleek 
hair, like Dorothy’s, bound round 
her small head, and violets at her 
feet ; at Psyche, with her butter- 
fly ; at Bacchus, triumphant, vine- 
wreathed, coo/; and at others 
with whom she had been fami- 
liarised from childhood. There 
was also the picture of Nausicaa, 
refined, fair, and heart-whole, with 
sad serious eyes and gracefully- 
poised head, lifting delicate vine- 
tendrils in the cold sweetness of 
the moonlight — dreaming _ per- 
chance of that meeting of Ulysses 
by the sea, and caring nothing 
after for the beauties of olive-gar- 
dens and vineyards. Gwendoline 
gazed at this for a few brief se- 
conds ere passing on, drawing her 
hand idly over the stags’ heads, 
whose glassy eyes had often fright- 
ened her in her childhood’s days 
in the dusk of long afternoons. 

‘What shall I do? she mused ; 
‘the house is simply insufferable, 
and I have been shut up all the 
best of the morning.’ 

She seized Lady Hester’s sun- 
shade, and taking Dorothy’s garden- 
hat, passed into the sun-laden air, 
calling to her dog Lion, a fine 
Newfoundland, which her father 
had given her, and which she 
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chose in preference to a pug, a 
magnificent specimen of the canine 
race, that Dorothy had gone into 
raptures over and now possessed, 
clothing him ina fine sealskin coat 
when the coldness of the weather 
disturbed his system. Lion was 
Gwendoline’s trusty friend by the 
sea, and many hours she and Der- 
went passed in watching him breast 
the waves, swimming after a fa- 
vourite stick. She gathered great 
bunches of roses—deep yellow, 
crimson, and pink—grouping them 
with fragrant heliotrope and lilies, 
torn from their cool retreat by an 
artificial lake. ‘There were aloes, 
cactus plants, and orchids in the 
hothouses ; but she cared little 
for their forced charms—the wild 
luxuriance of roses was enough for 
her. 

The gardens were now in the 
full pride and prime of their ripe 
August bloom ; every bed and bor- 
der was brilliant with flowers ; 
flowers holding their delicate heads 
to be kissed by the wind, that 
panting, as with Love’s ecstasy, 
held and bound and lightly tossed 
them in his arms, his mild caresses 
preventing them dreaming of the 
later treacherous blows he will deal 
them from the east, or the nipping 
blasts of winter, that will make 
them droop and die. 

Mr. Heath had a weakness for 
fine and exquisite shrubs ; deodaras 
and cypressesgraced the lawns, while 
grand old cedars flung their shade 
on winding walks, presided over 
by some garden god, in which it 
was easy to lose oneself amid a 
charming labyrinth of tangled copse 
or underwood. 

Gwendoline thought she had 
never seen her home look more 
beautiful than it did to-day, bathed 
in the mellow August sunlight. 
The gray old towers, with wild 
grasses blowing in the wind, and 
hardy creepers that the frost’s bitter 
breath could not kill, stood out as 
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boldly against the sapphire sky as 
when the Stuart flag had proudly 
waved from them, ere it had been 
torn down by the savage ruthless 
hands of its enemies. Mr. Heath 
would have nothing changed in the 
old place: the same ancient fittings, 
the ceilings with their Bacchantes 
and river-gods, the grand sombre 
colouring of centuries ago, were 
far more beautiful, he knew, than 
all the modern glare of white paint 
and gilding. He might bea Radi- 
cal, but he respected these things 
of the past, and the feelings of those 
to whom they had once been dear. 
And everywhere the sound of the 
sea. The white pleasure yachts, 
small boats, and fishing-smacks, 
that so often flecked the horizon 
these golden afternoons, were for 
the most part drawn up on shore to- 
day. 

Gwendoline and Derwent had 
sometimes persuaded the fisher- 
men to let them accompany them 
on shrimping excursions, and one 
night they had seenmackerel caught, 
and they never forgot the wonderful 
sheen of the fish beneath the moon- 
light, which made the sea look like 
a blaze of silver for miles. Nothing 
could persuade Dorothy to be in 
love with the ocean ; she hated the 
continual wetting and drenching 
of clothes and general untidiness 
if picturesqueness of those who 
ventured to trust themselves to its 
mercy. 

She preferred a walk any day 
along a hot dusty road to being 
rocked in a boat or gathering 
shells and seaweed on a beach. 
Gwendoline’s beauty had a touch 
of the wildness and mystery, the 
changefulness and freshness, of the 
sea; she never looked prettier than 
when she was bathing. You long- 
ed to draw corallines through her 
hair; she seemed a child of the air 
and sun and sky, a palpitating part 
of warm deep-breathing Nature ; 
whereas Dorothy’s charms were 
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those that worldlings prize, and were 
seen at their best when adorned 
for a drive in the Row or on taking 
her seat in the stalls. 

‘Lion, Lion, where shall we go 
and what shall we do?’ said Gwen- 
doline ; and Lion, after nearly 
knocking her down for joy, rushed 
at Lady Hester’s Persian cat, which 
instantly scratched his ears with 
feminine perversity. 

Gwendoline forgot all her little 
troubles and trials of the morning 
as she passed by myriads of flowers 
and held the roses to her breast, 
listening to the sea’s murmurs. 
It had made her strong, brave, 
and true, differing from the doll 
tribe, for whom life is ever smooth 
and easy; differing also from the 
average ruck of men and women, 
neatly summed up by a great phi- 
losopher. The same lawthat makes 
dulness blessed awards poverty 
and blindness to the Miltons of 
the world. Is it not a mistake to 
have any strongly marked indi- 
viduality? The leaders of every 
change in the world’s history have 
been disappointed, and could they 
have foreseen the disorder they 
would create, would never have 
ceased being machines. From the 
best-intentioned efforts of the Re- 
formers to the classical dreams of 
freedom and a perfect moral_phi- 
losophy, we find barren effort and 
disappointment everywhere. Gwen- 
doline’s mind was imperceptibly en- 
larged, so that it could not be suffo- 
cated by forms and trifles. Better, 
she reflected, be an old maid, as her 
father suggested, and live here in 
her Moated Grange with him, than 
be purchased by any of the some- 
what fassé specimens of nobility 
whom her mother and Dorothy 
considered prizes. 

That dear father! He under- 
stood her, and was never angry 
with her for a lack of speechfulness 
when she felt more than her tongue 
could express. Unless she could 
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love with all her heart and soul, 
like some of the Jourgeoisie, as her 
mother called them, she would re- 
main as she was, and forget all 
about that fashionable sanctuary, 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, which so 
often witnessed the smiling stoi- 
cism of many sacrificial victims. 
And why at that moment should 
Valentine Hilliard’s image occur 
to her? A man confessedly with- 
out a heart, an acknowledged flirt, 
who declared that all women should 
be silly and fat and fond of good 
living, that repulsions and likings 
had to be swept aside for self- 
interest, and that the love which 
knows how to wait, to yield, to 
receive a spiritual flame, fanned 
alone by affinity, was but Armida’s 
phantasmagoria, bringing its victims 
misery, like lost souls wandering 
in the halls of Eblis. A man who 
boasted he must marry money, 
though he sincerely detested the 
rigours of the institution, believing 
in nothing, and yet whom some 
people swore was a brave and stain- 
less gentleman, spite of his self-de- 
preciation and scorn. 

How is she to get through the 
afternoon alone? Not by dream- 
ing of Hilliard; that will never do, 
though it quickens the pulses of 
her being, and gives other meaning 
to the sea’s songs. Reared by 
coldest form and rule, emotion 
brought its hidden pleasures, its 
indefinite hopes, although she 
knew there were torments in ima- 
gination which, hitherto repressed 
by Lady Hester’s irony, to-day 
outstripped the wind. She, calleda 
child, not yet ‘ out,’ ignorant of the 
sensations experienced at a first 
presentation to her Majesty, ner- 
vous in anticipating a girl’s first 
ball, was she wise to be dwelling 
on the heroine’s pangs in 4 Fatal 
Love, and connecting Hilliard with 
a certain cruel Philip, who had 
wrought more woe to women in a 
third volume than modern heroes 
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are in the habit of doing in all 
three combined? Hilliard, prac- 
tised in every social manceuvre, 
and it must be owned sin, with 
his gay imsouciant laugh, his deep 
eyes—for, grayish blue, they are 
warm and more caressive than 
mocking in their lightning flashes 
—suggest to the experienced the 
existence of some phosphoric fire 
hidden far beneath their depths, 
a thousand storms of passion and 
of pride beneath the ice of cynicism 
and of custom. He must have 
been very hard up for a distraction 
that April morning—capricious as 
are all spring’s early days, hover- 
ing ’twixt shade and shine—when, 
on her father meeting his banker in 
the Row, he had somewhat hur- 
riedly left Gwendoline, and thus 
she had fallen a prey to the charms 
of one of the most seductive 
tongues in London. She remem- 
bered his cantering lightly to her 
side—the brute, he said, had been 
a lady’s horse, and would fall into 
the old paces—and then he had 
asked her for a little bunch of 
violets, 

‘That open with the earliest breath of 

spring, 
which she wore fastened in her 
riding-habit’s bodice, and promised 
to keep them for ever for her sake 
—all merrily, laughingly spoken— 
and she was to give him the open- 
ing dance at her first ball. 

‘Where have I got to? said 
Gwendoline aloud, finding she had 
strayed into the apple orchard, 
when she had honestly meant to 
take the walk by the cliffs to the 
sea. Her feet rested on the soft 
warm grass, while the August air, 
heavy with rose-fragrance, played 
its old tricks with the rebellious 
nut - brown hair, deepening her 
peach-like bloom, and baring the 
blue veins of her wrists beneath 
the rose-leaf-tinted skin. Through 
a sudden opening amid the fir-trees, 
towards which Gwendoline has- 
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tened, leaning her arms upon a 
moss-grown ivy-covered wall, a 
myriad lights of strange prismatic 
hues flashed on the sea. There 
were warnings also to trespassers, 
painted in large black letters, here- 


abouts, with hints as to springs and . 


traps, bidding predatory souls be- 
ware. Urchins caught here in /a- 
grante delicto, with pockets full of 
apples, had dearly paid for their 
taste of forbidden fruit. 

‘ Have we time to go to the sea, 
Lion?’ asked Gwendoline of her 
companion, who was sitting on his 
haunches, taking a panoramic view 
of Nature, while listening for Der- 
went’s well-known whistle summon- 
ing him to the beach. A thrush 


[To be continued. ] 
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was singing a solo from a bough— 
true poet and singer, for his songs 
run wild, and have no meaning, no 
learning, but sweet unconscious 
rapture—with the rustle of the 
leaves for his accompaniment. ‘It’s 
getting late; what can I have been 
thinking of to come here?’ 

She paused, reddening in the 
sun’s glow, a smile lighting up the 
soft outlines of her girlish features. 
A young man, in a gray tweed suit, 
sitting cross-legged on a stile, a 
cigar between his teeth and a cane 
in his hand, his hat tilted over his 
eyes, suddenly sprang down, and 
was coming hastily towards her ; 
and Gwendoline saw—Valentine 
Hilliard ! 
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WHAT OUGHT A MAN TO DO IF HE IS 





LIBELLED? 


By GODFREY TURNER, 


—_—_—_—>—_— 


Tus has come to be one of the 
most serious and difficult questions 
of the day. It has been variously 
answered, verbally and practically ; 
but it cannot be said that either 
the verbal or the practical solu- 
tions have in any instance been as 
near perfection as could be wished. 
Least satisfactory of all have been 
those delivered by judges and coun- 
sel learned in the law. Some of 
these authorities have declared that 
a person whose character is openly 
impugned has no choice but to 
defend it as openly. As to the 
manner of doing this, opinions deli- 
vered from the Bench have largely 
tended to deprecate proceedings 
in the criminal courts. Wherever 
there can be a doubt as to the 
motive and the justification of the 
libeller, he is to have the benefit 
of that doubt, and to be spared the 
inconvenience and the ignominy of 
standing as prisoner in a dock. We 
may take it, then, that the injured 
party is on the safe side, in the 
eyes of forensic wisdom, when he 
brings his action at civil law. 
Unfortunately there is little encour- 
agement for him to pursue this 
course. In no judicial matters 
does the issue depend more upon 
hidden chance than it does in ac- 
tions for libel. There is no ima- 
ginable cause concerning which a 
fatal prejudice is more likely to 
insinuate itself among the jury. 
There is nothing, in short, less 
easy of settlement or less sure of 
an undivided, a just, and a tem- 





perate verdict than the claim of a 
calumniated man to fair redress. 
For all this, the victim of a libel 
is ‘ bound to vindicate his charac- 
ter.’ Such is the dictum plainly 
laid down from the Bench; and 
by the same personified justice and 
wisdom the jury is advised that 
they must have due regard to the 
value of the character assailed. If 
it is not a superlative character, 
the injury which has been inflicted 
on it by the defendant must not 
be estimated at an extraordinary 
price in current coin of the realm. 
You, the prosecutor, go into the 
witness-box, knowing full well that 
the learned gentleman who leads 
on the other side has for his main 
object the reduction of damages, 
by dint of persuading the jury that 
your character is as bad as bad 
can be. Conscious of no weak- 
ness in your case, resolved, more- 
over, to speak the truth, you are 
disturbed—how can it be other- 
wise ?>—by fears and anxieties, in- 
definable, it may be, but not the 
less threatening ; and your ner- 
vousness renders you deplorably 
vulnerable to forensic torture. Your 
word may be as good as the Bank, 
or better; but counsel says you 
are not to be believed on your 
oath ; and counsel is an honour- 
able man. Taking the full liberty 
of his honourable profession, and 
rather more, he may insinuate evil 
things concerning you that he has 
not the least intention of trying to 
prove; things which are scarcely 
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in his brief; things, to speak plainly, 
that are of. Perhaps the judge 
will mildly expostulate with him. 
What matter? The things are said; 
the falsehoods, covered by the pri- 
vilege of bombazine and horsehair, 
have gone forth and are not re- 
called. Or if they be not false- 
hoods—if they be cruel aspersions 
on your past career, stripped of 
all ‘ mitigation or remorse,’ hard 
pitiless truths exposed in their 
bitter nakedness, and ruthlessly 
arrayed in defence of the libel, 
which they support, supplement, 
and aggravate—is the injustice 
mended ? 


‘ There were two fathers in this ghastly crew, 
And with them their two sons, of whom 
the one 
Was more robust and hardy to the view, 
But he died early; and when he was 
gone, 
His nearest messmate told his sire, who 
threw 
One glance on him, and said, ‘‘ Heaven’s 
will be done! 
I can do nothing ;” and he saw him thrown 
Into the deep, without a tear or groan, 


The other father had a weaklier child, 

Of a soft cheek, and aspect delicate ; 
But the boy bore up long, and with a mild 
And patient spirit held aloof his fate ; 
Little he said, and now and then he smiled, 
As if to win a part from off the weight 

He saw increasing on his father’s heart, 
With the deep deadly thought that they 
must part, 


And o’er him bent his sire, and never 
raised 
His eyes from off his face, but wiped the 
foam 
From his pale lips, and ever on him gazed ; 
And when the wished-for shower at 
length was come, 
And the boy's eyes, which the dull film 
half giazed, 
Brightened, and for a moment seemed 
to roam, 
He squeezed from out a rag some drops 
of rain 
Into his dying child's mouth—but in vain. 


The boy expired—the father held the clay, 

And looked upon it long ; and when at 
last 

Death left no doubt, and the dead burden 


lay 
Stiff on his heart, and pulse and hope 
were past, 
He watched it wistfully, until away 
*Twas borne by the rude waves wherein 
"twas cast ; 


What ought a Man to do if he is Libelled? 


Then he himself sank down, all dumb and 
shivering, 

And gave no sign of life, save his limbs 
quivering.’ 


I have ventured to detach this 
so well-known and still so pathetic 
incident of a shipwreck from the 
poem to which it belongs, and to 
use it as an allegory. Let us for 
sons substitute reputations. Let us 
look at the ‘ weaklier child,’ I say, 
as we should at a fellow-mortal’s 
faulty nature, with some touch of 
human pity. Many a good man 
has nursed a wounded character 
for years, till it has lifted up its 
head and grown whole again. 
Ought we to say it is not so dear 
to him as a reputation ‘ more ro- 
bust and hardy to the view,’ or 
that, being lost utterly and irre- 
trievably, it might not be as much 
lamented? What would you think 
of a moralist who, holding the 
scales of merit between Oliver 
Goldsmith—who was never so 
friendless but he could befriend a 
being more wretched than himself 
—and some dull, cold, respectable 
nonentity of the period, or even 
some great man of uncompromised 
virtue, should remind you scorn- 
fully of the simple, idle, gentle 
poet’s shame and pain? Yes, it 
is such a man as was the author 
of Zhe Vicar of Wakefield who 
might be murderously cross-ex- 
amined in a modern witness-box 
somewhat after this fashion: ‘ Pray, 
sir, tell the jury, did you ever bor- 
row books from Mr. Griffiths? 
You did? Ah, I thought I should 
get an answer! Now, Mr. Gold- 
smith, you are on your oath. What 
became of those books? Have 
the goodness to speak a little 
louder, sir. Did you, or did you 
not, carry them to the pawnshop? 
No prevarication, sir, if you please ! 
No fencing with the question! 
Remember, you are sworn to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth. Answer me, 
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yes or no. Is this letter in your 
handwriting? Itis? You do not 
deny, then, the truth of its con- 
tents? You went to a bookseller, 
obtained from him volumes of con- 
siderable value, under pretence of 
requiring them for assistance in 
your precious literary performances 
—you call yourself a literary man, 
I think, sir?—and no sooner had 
you got these volumes into your 
clutches than you marched off to 
raise money on them. You con- 
fess that these charges of swindling 
are true? Verygood. Then why 
have you repeatedly denied them, 
Mr. Goldsmith? My lud, I shall 
ask the jury not to believe a single 
word that this witness has said, 
except as regards the discreditable 
confession I have, with so much 
difficuity, extorted from him. You 
may stand down, sir.’ 

To say that a sound and healthy 
reputation is alone worthy respect, 
or that, contrariwise, damages in- 
flicted on a character already 
damaged should be cheaply esti- 
mated, may be good law, but it is 
not good ethics. It withdraws 
protection from the weak, shuts 
the door against all amendment in 
the future, and negatives any in 
the past. But I am bold to ques- 
tion its legality. Were the axiom 
rigidly upheld, any man who is 
libelled, and who cannot show a 
retrospectively clean bill of moral 
health, going back, it may be, to 
his very boyhood, would be an 
outlaw. Every slanderer’s tongue 
might wag against him without 
legal let or hindrance. A plain 
Christian man, compassionate as 
well as just, and logical as well as 
compassionate, might, I think, take 
this position against all the judges 
in the land. It is not to the ag- 
grieved sinner in an action for 
libel, but to the aggrieved saint, to 
him whose character is absolutely 
proof against calumny, that a jury 
should award the smallest damages. 
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If, as judges have opined, a man 
who is libelled must vindicate his 
character, even though he may 
himself feel that it needs no vindi- 
cation, it is important for him that 
he should estimate the quality of 
his libeller. In these days careless 
personal gossip runs easy riot in 
print, and is often indistinguishable 
from the light-hearted species of 
scandal which has, for a time, 
driven out satire. No great harm 
is meant, but a great deal is done. 
Your professional shudderers for 
humanity, and blushers for the 
honour of this and of that, are not 
sO many or so mischievous as to 
be worth attention, and would be 
comparatively harmless if left alone. 
Now and then a yet lower class, 
indeed the lowest, happily feeble 
as well as few, becomes a public 
nuisance, and calls for stern repres- 
sion. The plea advanced by these 
sorry gaol-birds, as their apology 
for existence, is a mock-utility. 
They arrogate to themselves the 
function both of hangman and 
scavenger. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that they have not a 
shadow of right in either pretence. 
The hangman executes the sen- 
tence of justice and the law. They 
would strangle reputations like 
Thugs. The scavenger, in honest 
fulfilment of his duty, clears away 
dirt. They collect dirt wherever 
they can possibly find it, make 
dirt if it cannot be quickly found, 
and fling it hither and thither at 
their own foul will. It is surely 
not for such as these that the ma- 
chinery of the civil law is intended. 
Their vulnerable point lies open 
to the public, which, however, is 
too careless to see and seize it. 
A determination to starve out the 
noisome little horde, by resisting 
all temptation of curiosity, which 
tends to their support, would save 
the trouble of criminal prosecu- 
tions. 

This, however, is beside our 
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question. What is a man to do if 
he is libelled? The course pre- 
scribed by social opinion, echoed 
from the Bench, is for him to ‘ take 
the law’ (preferably the civil law) 
of his libeller. This would be 
well ifhe could feel comfortably 
sure of getting the law, and of 
getting it at a moderate cost. Can 
he? Everybody knows that he 
cannot. Actions for libel are the 
most ruinous, the most dilatory, 
and the most uncertain of all pro- 
cedures known to our courts of 
justice. Notoriously, it is the 
libelled rather than the libeller 
who stands upon his trial; and 
the position of the defendant, com- 
pared with that of the plaintiff, for 
many nights and days, is a couch 
of roses. Of all cases for speedy 
decision, the truth or falsehood of 
a scandalous charge claims the 
simplest and promptest disposal, 
consistent with fair inquiry. This 
right, however, is denied the un- 
happy subject of a malicious or a 
thoughtless libel, who, if he suc- 
ceed in rebutting the particular 
slander of which he complains, is, 
in the very process, immeshed in a 
foul web of suggestion, carefully 
netted by the lawyers for the de- 
fence. Fortunate, indeed, is the 
plaintiff who goes out of court less 
blackened than he came in. Hence- 
forward he is marked for scandal 
more venomous and persistent than 
that which he has essayed—it may 
be successfully—to refute. A man’s 
character is a very compound and 
even complex thing—a mixture of 
multiform good and evil, acting 
and reacting one upon another in 
the strangest way. If this intricate, 
inexplicable character of yours or 
mine is wantonly assailed we are 
bound in honour, forsooth, to take 
it, with all its imperfections, into 
a public arena, to have it pum- 
melled and shaken a little more ; 
to hear its weaknesses mocked 
and scoffed at by a gravel-hearted 
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cynic in a black gown, who has 
been hired to make the worse ap- 
pear the better cause, and to com- 
plete, if possible, the mischief his 
client had only begun. 

Is it not an oppressive doctrine 
that a man is bound to notice every 
common report which makes free 
with his name, and that if he leaves 
it uncontradicted it shall be at his 
peril? For my own part, I cannot 
help thinking it is a question en- 
tirely for himself whether he shall 
openly deny the malignant tattle, 
or leave it to the refutation of time 
and his own actions. As to the 
theory that he is bound in honour 
to vindicate his character—to vin- 
dicate it, that is to say, by taking it 
into a court of law—I submit that 
this theory has not even a plausible 
foundation, and that it is as gross 
an impertinence for a judge to 
propound any such moral and social 
axiom, which is a matter entirely 
out of court, as the same thing 
would be in any extraneous chat- 
terer and busybody immersed in a 
muddle of other men’s business. 
The tyranny of the doctrine is the 
more intolerable because, in the 
same breath with which it is enun- 
ciated, we are told—or the jury 
is told—that the aggrieved man, he 
who ‘could not with honour have 
abstained from meeting the libel,’ 
should have his wrong redressed 
only in proportion to the nice ap- 
praisement of his character. In 
cases of bodily assault, it is not 
usual to argue that a man of tall 
frame and elegant figure suffers 
greater injury by being stabbed in 
the back than does a decrepit, 
dwarfed, and misshapen piece of 
humanity. But it zs usual, and 
most unfairly usual, to predicate of 
an unfortunate ne’er-do-weel that 
such remnant of good name as he 
has, whereon to base any purpose 
of reformation, may with impunity 
be struck from under him ; while, 
on the other hand, a shining light of 
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probity, conspicuous even among 
ninety-nine just men who need no 
repentance, holds his symmetrical 
way in safety along the path of 
rectitude, it being as much as any 
satirical rogue dares to whisper a 
word in his disparagement. But 
even he, though solaced with heavy 
damages, would probably find one 
action for libel enough in a life- 
time. As for the castaway, wrecked 
in heart and hope, drifting rudder- 
less in a frail shattered shell, buf- 
feted by waves of pitiless reproach 
and contumely, but still, poor 
wretch, holding up some tattered 
rag of good report as an appealing 
signal to fellowship and compas- 
sionate help, is ¢#is the being who 
shall be made to forfeit his last 
wildly cherished chance of rescue? 
To those legal luminaries who 
would have us agree that a man 
whose reputation has been assailed 
is in honour bound to defend it, I 
say, with all emphasis at my com- 
mand, no, and again no. A human 
character is not to be read off- 
hand, even through the glass of 
most authentic and unimpeachable 
testimony. Such evidence can only 
speak as to acts in a man’s life that 
may or may not be truly charac- 
teristic. Say that these are laid 
before a court, in admissions wrung 
from the man’s own lips, how far 
does such instalment of truth go 
towards showing us his whole na- 
ture, the very character, that is to 
say, which is really in dispute? 
We are indulged with a dim and 
distorted vision of many sins and 
follies, while not a particle of good 
has any chance of appearing. The 
bad which we do see, even if it be 
clearly seen—and that is next to 
impossible—is, taken alone, of no 
indicative value. 

The conclusion, then, to which 
my present argument leads is plain- 
ly this: What a man ought to do, 
and what he will find it in the end 
most prudent to do, ifhe is libelled, 
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is, as near as possible, Nothing. 
Ifhe be a poor man, he can indeed 
do little more; if rich, he may 
with a good grace imitate the 
dignified patience of poverty. 
That it is hard to sit down im 
silence under the misrepresenta- 
tions of the malicious or the loose- 
tongued cannot be denied. But 
many things are harder; and among 
them may certainly be counted the 
tortures of the witness-box. Seeing 
the misery which a light word can 
cause, even where the libel intended 
is little more than venial—I am 
speaking now of gossip which, for 
the most part, escapes the tender 
mercies of the lawyers and the law 
—I think the discouragement of 
personal small-talk, in assemblies 
of honourable men, would be a 
highly beneficial reform. ll re- 
petition, even with accompanying 
deprecations, of injurious hearsay, 
or even of idle hints and guesses, 
should be discountenanced far more 
than it has lately been, as an un- 
worthy habit. A man who allows 
himself to contract it must in- 
evitably put himself very often into 
the terrible position of being tempt- 
ed to hope, for his own credibility’s 
sake, that the doubtful story is true. 
He is more than an ordinary mortal 
if he does not prefer his reputation 
for accuracy to the happiness, tran- 
quillity, and blamelessness of per- 
sons who are indifferent to him. 
But the fact that they ave indifferent 
to him might render it wonderful 
that he should ever have repeated 
or even listened to stories reflecting 
on their conduct. Is not our mo- 
dern club-life somewhat account- 
able for the lessening of such won- 
der? We are growing accustomed, 
I am sorry to say, to a sort of 
tittle-tattle that could not have lived 
in the days of keen and caustic 
satire. I was asked but lately by 
a man of science, whose researches 
in natural philosophy, one might 
suppose, could have left him very 
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scant leisure for curious investiga- 
tion of shambling small-talk,whether 
I had heard ‘the last theatrical 
scandal.’ My astonishment at such 
a question from such a source gra- 
dually subsided as I found that this 
able and really amiable man was 
full, for the time, of similar gossip ; 
and that the same powerful mind, 
guarded against the admission of 
any scientific fallacy, and indis- 
posed to accept without the most 
exhaustive caution theories that 
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jumped with its own general per- 
ceptions and ideas, yielded a blind 
faith to the rumoured intrigues of 
mountebanks and fools of qua- 
lity. 

To know the actual truth of float- 
ing tales, to get approximately at 
the veritable nature of the facts, is 
impossible. To judge men and 
women isimpossible. ‘To appraise 
living character is impossible. Best 
leave any such hopeless, thankless, 
needless task untried. 





SEMPER. 


—>_——_ 


CHRISTMAS roses, with ivy ’twined, 

From her bosom she gave me, my love, my own. 
Tell me, thou surly winter wind, 

Why didst thou spare them, and them alone? 


‘I spared them not; but the snow-white bloom 
I passed unseen as I bustled by, 

And so it escaped my frosty doom, 
Safe in a simple purity. 


I spared them not; but the ivy’s hold 

I could not loose from the turret high, 
Waving aloft defiance bold, 

Safe in a simple constancy. 


And she gave them thee to say, for sure, 

When loves die down in the first chill rime, 
Only the constant and only the pure 

Live on through the winter days of Time.’ 

















SOME UNEDITED TALES FROM THE 


‘ARABIAN NIGHTS,’ 


THE forthcoming new translation 
of Zhe Arabian Nights, being a 
private edition to be sold at a 
high price, is little likely to be read 
by the general public. It is no- 
torious that, in the excellent ver- 
sion of the late Mr. Lane, more 
than half ofthe tales of the original 
was omitted. Many of them, in- 
deed, are altogether unfit for popu- 
lar perusal ; many, however, require 
but little, and some no, alteration 
to please the reader almost as 
much as the famous anecdotes of 
the world-renowned Scheherazade, 
as she told them in the often-edited 
translation of Galland. Some of 
these omitted tales have been taken 
at hazard from the Calcutta ori- 
ginal, and are here presented in 
English as a novelty at least, if 
not an entertainment. 

The first tale we come upon is 
told about the celebrated Persian 
King Noshirwan, whose name is 
a contraction of moshin rawan, or 
sweet life. He was a contem- 
porary of Muhammad, who was 
born a.D.578. This just king, the 
story says, gave out one day that he 
was sick, and communicated with 
his trusty friends and the prefects 
of his empire, telling them to go 
through every town and city, every 
village and hamlet in Persia, to 
find for him an old brick from 
some desert place to heal his sick- 
ness. This, he said, his physician 
had prescribed to him as his only 
remedy. His messengers accord- 
ingly passed through every quarter 
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of Persia ; and, having circled his 
whole dominions, returned, and told 
him that they could not find a de- 
sert place or an old brick in any 
part of it. Upon this the king re- 
joiced and thanked God, and said, 
‘I wished to discover if there were 
any desert spot under my rule, 
that I might in that case restore it 
to cultivation ; but since every spot 
is cultivated, the affairs of my 
state are perfect and in good order.’ 
And, indeed, adds the story-teller, 
the care and endeavour of kings 
of old in the cultivation of their 
kingdoms depended on their know- 
ledge that only when their empire 
was cultivated was their desire ful- 
filled. The saying of the wise 
man is true beyond all doubt, 
that the religion ofa state depends 
on the king, and the king on the 
army, and the army on the wealth, 
and the wealth on the cultivation, 
and the cultivation on the law and 
justice towards the people. And 
these ancient kings accordingly al- 
lowed none any act of tyranny or 
oppression, since they knew well 
that a people is not established 
upon wrong, and that places grow 
desolate when oppressors are set 
over them, and their inhabitants 
leave them and fly to other lands, 
and the kingdom falls into distress, 
and tributes become infrequent, 
and the treasuries are emptied, and 
the subjects’ lives become a burden 
to them, since they love not 
oppression, and they continually 
pray against their oppressor, and 
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the king gains no advantage out 
of his kingdom, and the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune hasten his destruc- 
tion. 

With this long-winded sentence, 
the moral of the story-teller happily 
concludes. The fable is not defi- 
cient in political interest. It con- 
tains the quintessence of many 
volumes,which have been from time 
to time published on political eco- 
nomy. But it was, perhaps, a bold 
piece of behaviour on the part of 
Scheherazade to tell it to such a 
tyrant as the celebrated Haroun 
Alraschid really was, though his 
character has been so often white- 
washed by those unacquainted with 
early Oriental history. 

‘The Virtuous Wife of a Judge 
of Israel’ is a tale containing poetry. 
The poetry, it may be said, by the 
way, which exists in the original in 
most of the tales known to the 
general reader as Zhe Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, is nowhere 
represented as such in Galland’s 
version. This doubtless is, in 
many cases, owing to the fact that 
the inserted verse has little to do 
with the subject of the story. In 
other cases, however, it illustrates 
that story with all the charm ofa 
superior engraving. Even the 
longer tales in the original of the 
‘Thousand and One Nights,’ as 
they are properly called, are very 
unequally provided with metrical 
expression. Some have much, 
some little or none. In tales of 
Egyptian origin the proportion is 
the highest; there the verse is 
about one-fourth of the whole nar- 
rative. 

A kadi, or judge of Israel, says 
the story, had a beautiful and much- 
enduring wife. On a day, he sets 
out as a pilgrim to Jerusalem, hav- 
ing first committed his office and 
his wife to his brother's charge. 
The brother falls in love with the 
lady; and being unsuccessful in 
his suit, falsely accuses her before 
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the king of adultery. She is con- 
demned to be stoned, and set in a 
pit for that purpose. She is left, 
covered with stones. A traveller 
passing by in the night hears her~ 
groaning, liberates her, and carries 
her to his wife. The wife cures 
her wounds, and commits her own 
child to her charge. Here her 
fatal beauty attracts another suitor, 
called in one part of the story an 
idle vagabond, and in another a 
robber, who meets with as little en- 
couragement as the judge’s brother. 
In revenge, he pounces upon her 
one night with a knife, but by mis- 
take, in the dark, kills the child, 
who is sleeping by her side. The 
mother accuses her of the crime, 
and savagely beats her. She flies 
for her life, and comes to a place 
where she sees, in the midst ofa 
crowd, a man hanging, crucified 
on the trunk of a palm-tree. With 
a few dirhems she ransoms this 
poor wretch, who in gratitude 
builds for her a cloister, and col- 
lects for her use every day fuel and 
food. Here, by extraordinary 
piety, she obtains the gift of heal- 
ing all diseases. In the mean 
time the wicked brother has suf- 
fered from a murrain on the face, 
the robber from a disease which 
prevents his rising, and the woman 
from leprosy. ‘The husband, too, 
has returned, and been informed 
by his brother of his wife’s death. 
They all come to the cloister. The 
wife, having veiled her face, bids 
the three culprits confess their 
sins. This they do; but the bro- 
ther is for some time recalcitrant, 
until the husband forces him with 
spiritual rhymes, to which re- 
ference has been already made. 
They are then cured. The wife 
discloses herself to her husband, 
and all spend the rest of their 
lives in strict religious seclusion 
and worship. 

The next tale in Macnaghten’s 
edition is too full of Oriental 
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boldness of diction and circum- 
stance to be given complete. It 
is the story told by a grandee 
about a pious woman whom he 
met while circling the Kaaba, in 
accordance with Muslim religious 
duty. Being engaged in this man- 
ner one dark night, he heard a 
‘ yearning voice come from a sad 
heart,’ saying, ‘O gracious God, 
my heart has kept its promise!’ 
‘ My own heart,’ says the grandee, 
‘flew when I heard this, so that I 
was nigh unto death from its flying ;’ 
and after the customary salutation 
of ‘Peace on thee, O handmaiden 
of God ’ and her reply, prescribed 
by the Koran, ‘On thee, too, 
peace, and the mercy of God and 
His blessing!’ he conjures her to 
inform him of the reason of her 
exclamation. Upon that she opens 
her bosom, and shows him a sleep- 
ing child, ‘snoring in its sleep.’ 
She then recounts to him her his- 
tory. She had gone on a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca; the ship in which 
she sailed is wrecked, and she 
and her child are exposed ‘to the 
wind and waves on a plank. She 
is afterwards in imminent danger 
froni one of the sailors, who has 
also managed to escape. The 
fierce mariner eventually throws her 
baby into the sea. Upon this she 
prays, and after some pretty verses 
a sea-monster catches the sailor 
and bears him away for ever. After 
a whole night of vows and pious pro- 
mise and weeping, she sees in the 
dawn a ship’s sail in the distance. 
She is driven in that direction bythe 
wind and waves. When taken on 
board, the first thing she beholds is 
her own child. Asking how it came 
there, she is told that the ship was 
suddenly stopped in its course by 
a mighty sea-monster like a big 
city, bearing the child on its back. 
The child, says the Arabic his- 
torian, with one of those touches 
of natvefé which add so much 
liveliness to these tales, was ‘suck- 


ing its thumb.’ In the end the 
woman returns to Mecca, and out 
of gratitude repeats continually 
the phrase accidentally heard by 
the grandee. 

In this tale the classical reader 
catches a faint echo of the- melody 
of the well-known Greek legend of 
the Dolphin and Arion. The next 
tale contains nothing which may 
not be literally translated. It re- 
minds us of the many holy stories 
of saints in the medizval hagi- 
ology. Quoth Malic bin Dinar, 
‘ The mercy of God be upon him !’ 
(This form is commonly used in 
Arabic when the person whose 
name precedes is dead.) ‘Rain 
was once shut up from us in El 
Basra, and we went out many 
times to ask for water, and saw no 
tracé of any answer. One day I 
went out, and Ata Assalma, and 
Thabit Albanani, and Najiy Al- 
bacca, and Muhammad bin Wasi, 
and Ayyub Alsikhtiyani’ ur is, 
Job of the city Sikhtiyan), ‘and 
Habib Alfarsi’ (that is, the Persian), 
‘and Hasan ibn Abi Sinan, and 
Atabat the Slave, and Salih 
Muzaniy’ (that is, of the tribe of 
Muzaynat). (These names are 
introduced to show the style of 
Arabic legendary narrative, which 
imitates the Talmud in its nominal 
precision.) ‘These went into the 
oratory, and the boys came from the 
schools, and,’ says Malic, ‘we asked 
for water, and saw no trace of any 
answer. At noon the people de- 
parted, and I was left alone with 
Thabit Albanani in the oratory. 
Now, when the night grew dark, 
we saw a negro of a beautiful face, 
slender legs, and a big belly. He 
had on him in front a woollen 
apron, and if all he had on him 
were valued it would not fetch two 
dirhems. He brought some water, 
and performed his ablutions. Then 
he approached the high altar, and 
prayed with two light inclinations, 
setting his hands upon his knees ; 
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his erect standing and his inclina- 
tion and his prostration were all 
alike. Then he raised his eyes to 
heaven, and cried, “‘ My God and 
my Lord and my Master, how 
long wilt Thou refuse Thy servants 
that of which Thy possession fails 
not? Is Thy wealth diminished ? 
Are the treasuries of Thy possession 
empty? I conjure Thee, by Thy 
love to me, that Thou send upon 
us Thy rain this very hour !” Thus 
he spoke, and he had not ended 
his speech when the heavens be- 
came clouded, and a rain fell, fill- 
ing our large leather water-bags, 
and when we left the oratory we 
waded in water up to our knees. So 
we were astonished at the negro,’ 
says Malic, ‘and I approached him, 
and cried, ‘‘ Woe to thee, O black ! 
Art thou not ashamed of what thou 
hast said?” And he turned to me 
and cried, ‘‘ What is this I said ?” 
So I answered, “Your saying, ‘ By 
Thy love to me.’ And who hath 
told thee of this love to thee ?” 
Then he said to me, “ Depart from 
me, thou busied about thyself! 
Where was I when He assisted me 
with the doctrine of unity, and 
communicated to me the know- 
ledge of Him? Was this done for 
aught but His love of me?” And 
he added, “ His love for me is as 
my love for Him.” So I said, 
“Stay with me a while. May God 
have mercy on you!” But he an- 
swered, “I am a slave, and it is 
my duty to obey the commands of 
my little master.”’ So the story 
goes. (The slave here speaks of 
his ‘little master’ as opposed to 
his great Master—God.) ‘We 
followed,’ says Malic, ‘ his footsteps 
afar off, till he went into the house 
of a slave-dealer. Now one half of 


the night was already gone, and the 
second half was long unto us; so 
we departed, and when it was 
morning we came to the slave- 
dealer, and said to him, “ Hast thou 
a slave to sell us for our service ?” 
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He answered, “ Yes ; I have about 
a hundred slaves, all of them for 
sale.”’ So the story goes. ‘And 
he presented to us slave after slave 
till he had presented seventy slaves, 
but I saw not my friend among 
them. Then he said, “I have no 
more than these.” But when we 
were for departing we entered a 
courtyard in ruins behind the house, 
and lo, there was the black! Then 
cried I, “It is he, by the Lord of 
the Kaaba!” So I went back to 
the slave-dealer, and said to him, 
“Sell me this slave.” But he an- 
swered, “O Abu Yahya !”—(this 
is the name of the Angel of Death, 
whom the Arabians call likewise by 
the better-known name Izrail, and 
the Persians Murdad, whose office 
it is, according to Muhammedan 
belief, to separate the soul from 
the body)—“ O Abu Yahya!” said 
the slave-dealer, “’tis but an un- 
lucky slave, a miserable fellow! 
He does nothing all night long but 
weep, and nothing all day long but 
repent.” Then I replied, “It is 
for this reason I want him.”’ So 
the story goes. ‘Then he sum- 
moned him, and he came forth 
drowsily; and the dealer said, 
“Take him at what price thou wilt 
after thou hast acquitted me of all 
his faults.” So I bought him for 
twenty dinars, and asked his name; 
and the dealer answered, ‘‘ May- 
mun” (that is, the fortunate one). 
Then I took him by the hand, and 
we departed on our way home. 
But he turned to me, and said, 
“QO my little master, wherefore 
hast thou bought me? for I, by 
Allah, am of no profit for service 
of created beings.” But I answered 
him, “ Nay, I bought thee to serve 
thee myself, and upon my head.” 
And he asked, “ Wherefore ?”? And 
I replied, ‘‘ Wert thou not with us 
yesterday in the oratory?” He 
said, “Sawest thou me?” I an- 
swered, “I am he who talked with 
thee there.”’ So the story goes. 


















‘Then he went on walking till he 
came to a mosque ; and he prayed 
there with two inclinations, putting 
his hands upon his knees, and 
cried, “O my God and my Lord 
and my Master! The secret that 
was between me and Thee has 
been discovered by created beings, 
and Thou hast affected me with 
ignominy thereby in this world; now, 
therefore, how can my life be good 
when one beside Thee understands 
that which is between us? I ad- 
jure Thee take now my spirit.” 
With that he prostrated himself, 
and I looked at him a while ; but 
he never raised his head, so I 
moved him ; and lo, he was dead! 
The mercy of God—may He be 
exalted !—be upon him. With 
that I stretched out his hands and 
his feet, and looked on him, and 
behold, he was smiling ; and white 
prevailed over black, and his face 
shone, glistening, and became 
transparent. And while we won- 
dered at this matter, a youth came 
up from the gate, and said, “ Peace 
be on you! May God multiply 
our reward and yours for our bro- 
ther Maymun! Behold his wind- 
ing-sheet! Wind him therein.” 
Then he gave me two robes— 
never saw I their like—and we 
wound him therein. And now,’ 
concluded Malic, ‘ people pray for 
water at his tomb, and seek their 
needs from God; may He be 
honoured and glorified!’ The 
story concludes with a little verse, 
expressing the delights of the negro 
in the heavenly garden, where pure 
wine is drunk, mingled with the 
immortal fountain Tasnim. 

The next tale is of historical im- 
portance. It is a wonderful story 
about the Pyramids, connected 
with a visit to them of the great 
Almamun, the son of Harun Ar- 
rashid, or, as he is better known, 
Haroun Alraschid, the sixth caliph 
of the house of Abbas. Almamun 
reigned from A.D. 813 to 833. 
VOL, XXX. 
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During this period it is related that 
he one day entered the metropolis 
of Egypt, with an idea, in which 
the sublime and the ridiculous meet, 
of destroying the Pyramids. His 
object was to obtain the treasures 
supposed to be concealed in them. 
Well, says the story, with the custom- 
ary charming aiveté, when he desir- 
ed their destruction he was not able 
to effect it, albeit he laboured ex- 
ceedingly, and spent large sums of 
money. However, he managed to 
open in one of them a small vault, 
and there found exactly the quan- 
tity of wealth which he had hitherto 
expended—not a fraction more 
or less. At this Almamun was 
astonished (as he well might be). 
Nevertheless he took what he 
could get, and refrained from pro- 
secuting any further his idea of 
destroying the Pyramids. ‘ Now, 
these Pyramids, continues the 
Arabic story-teller, ‘are three in 
number, and of the world’s won- 
ders; there is nothing on the face 
of the earth like unto them in their 
firm construction and stability and 
height. They are composed of 
mighty stones. The builders per- 
forated the stone at both ends, 
and set in it two upright rods of 
iron; then they perforated the 
next stone, and lowered it on the 
first, and poured molten lead round 
the rod—all according to the rules 
of geometry—until the building 
was finished. The height of every 
Pyramid in the air was a hundred 
cubits, according to the cubit of 
that period ; every one was squared 
at its edges on every side, sloping 
as to its upper parts from their 
extremities; the measure of one of 
these being three hundred cubits. 
Now the ancients say that within 
the western Pyramid are three 
treasuries of stones of coloured 
rock, filled with precious jewels 
and all sorts of riches, and strange 
pictures, and furniture, and glori- 
ous military armour, anointed with 
s 
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an ointment composed after a wise 
recipe, to keep them from rusting 
till the day of Resurrection. Glass, 
too, is there which may be folded, 
but never broken, and differentkinds 
of ably-compounded drugs and well- 
managed waters. And in the 
second Pyramid are the annals of 
the priests, writ on tables of hard 
stone; every priest has his table 
among these tables of wisdom, and 
on every table are marked the 
wonders of his craft and his works ; 
and on the walls are figures of per- 
sons like idols, working with their 
hands all crafts, and these sitting 
in their ranks ; and every Pyramid 
has a treasurer to guard it, and 
the guardians hold it in ward, 
during the lapse of ages, from all 
perils and dangers ; and the won- 
ders of these Pyramids astonish 
the circumspect and common be- 
holders, and poems about them are 
numerous; but you will get,’ adds 
the historian, with admirable can- 
dour, ‘no profit out of any of them.’ 
Among the verses which follow 
is included the celebrated distich 
of the Arabic physician of Baghdad, 
Abdullatif, who flourished at the 
end of the twelfth century. ‘ Have 
you, my friends,’ he inquires, in the 
most elegant poetry, ‘seen a build- 
ing under heaven so firm in its 
construction as the two Pyramids 
of Egypt? These are buildings 
which time fears, while all else on 
the face of the earth fears time ; 
my eye is satisfied with the wonder 
of their architecture, but my in- 
tellect is not satisfied with what 
was intended by them.’ Other 
verses inquire after the designer 
of these idle and silly ostentations 
of regal wealth, as Pliny calls them, 
or consider what they might tell 
us if they were endowed with 
speech. No more than two Pyra- 
mids are mentioned in all these 
rhymes, though the story refers to 
three. These two are obviously 


those now known as the Great 
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Pyramid of Cheops or Khoofoo, 
and that of his brother Chephren 
or Khafra. The third Pyramid, of 
Mycerinus or Menkaoora, the son of 
Cheops, is neglected, on account 
of its inferior size. The measure- 
ments in the story seem scarcely 
correct. Sir G. Wilkinson gives 
the length of the side of the Great 
Pyramid as 756 feet, and the per- 
pendicular height 480 feet ; that is, 
some 20 feet higher than Strasburg 
Cathedral, the loftiest building in 
Europe. As tothe ‘ mighty stone,’ 
this is known to be magnesian and 
nummulite limestone." The pecu- 
liar appearance of the latter led to 
an opinion that it was composed of 
the petrified residue of lentils and 
barley, which constituted the food 
of the workmen. The celebrated 
geographer Strabo mentions this 
appearance as very remarkable, 
but dismisses the theory supplied 
to account for it thus—odx éréome 
éé—it is not probable. The forced 
passage of Almamun is now filled 
up with stones and rubbish. 
Another Arabic account de- 
clares that Almamun’s workmen 
employed fire, iron, and vinegar to 
penetrate the solid rock in the 
centre of the side where the open- 
ing might naturally be expected. 
But the Egyptians had cunningly 
set the entrance twenty-three feet 
from this centre, so that the Ca- 
liph’s labourers might have toiled 
for a much longer period, had not 
the falling of a block of granite 
directed their attention to the pro- 
per place for their operations. 
According to this story, Almamun 
found nothing but a stone coffer, 
without a lid, empty. The cham- 
ber had evidently been entered 
previously, though we have no 
knowledge by whom. Whoever it 
was, he possessed the secret of the 
right entrance, and had, after taking 
the probably valuable contents, 
closed up the Pyramid, so that it 
had the appearance of never having 
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been opened. Almamun, to prevent 
ariotamong his discontented opera- 
tives, is said to have ordered a sum 
of money, exactly equal to what he 
had spent on his undertaking, to 
be conveyed secretly into the vault 
to which he had gained access. 
This appeased the disconsolate 
troop, who had hoped to find the 
cock made of precious stones and 
the columns of gold coins, every 
one weighing 1000 dinars, and 
other marvels of Oriental fancy. 
Among the host of stories told 
to comfort the Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid on the nights when he 
was ‘restless with an extreme rest- 
lessness, and his breast was nar- 
rowed,’ are some which strongly 
resemble Western tales. Two of 
these follow. One has its counter- 
part in an English, and the other in 
an Italian, author. The best-known 
poem of Thomas Parnell, and that 
on which, according to his biogra- 
pher, Goldsmith, his reputation is 
founded, is the ‘ Hermit.’ Parnell 
is now little read, and the general 
public, probably, is little acquainted 
with this chef-d’auvre. It is a long 
poem, written in decasyllabic coup- 
lets, of which the story is, shortly, 
this: A hermit, living once upon a 
time on fruits and water, is dis- 
turbed by the idea of vice tri- 
umphant in this world over virtue. 
He falls in with a curly-haired 
youth, who takes him to a luxuri- 
ously hospitable mansion, where 
they rest that night. The curly- 
haired youth, before they depart 
next day, steals from the host a 
golden goblet. The next night 
they sleep at the house of a miser, 
who gives them only the coarsest 
bread. To him, the curly-haired 
youth gives the goblet. The her- 
mit, who considered the youth a 
knave at first, now also considers 
him a fool. The next night they 
sleep at the house of a very pious 
man. The curly-haired youth 
writhes the neck of his son and 
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heir. The servant who is sent to 
conduct them on their way is next 
cast by the curly-haired youth into 
a river and drowned. The her- 
mit is about to express his un- 
mitigated disgust at these proceed- 
ings, when the curly-haired youth 
suddenly becomes an angel, who, 
in good set terms, vindicates the 
ways of God to man. Their first 
entertainer was, it appears, of too 
careless and luxurious a disposition. 
The goblet was stolen to make him 
more cautious. It was given to the 
miser to render him more hospit- 
able from the hope of gain. The 
child of the pious person was slain 
because it was weaning his heart 
from God ; and his servant was 
drowned because that very night 
he intended to steal the wealth 
which his master so worthily em- 
ployed in pious and charitable 
uses. ‘I have been informed by 
some,’ says Goldsmith, in his criti- 
cism of this tale, ‘that it is origin- 
ally of Arabian invention.’ It is 
certainly very like the tale which 
follows, from the 478th night of the 
Calcutta edition. 

One of the prophets served God 
on a high mountain, at the foot of 
which flowed a fountain of water. 
He was in the habit of sitting all 
day on the top of this mountain, 
where the people could not see 
him. Here he called on God's 
name, and saw what passed below. 
Now, while he was one day sitting 
as usual, and watching the fountain, 
a horseman came by, dismounted, 
and putting down a leathern bag 
which he carried about his neck, 
refreshed himself by drinking the 
water. After this he went his way, 
leaving behind him his bag full of 
dinars. There came another to the 
fountain, took the bag, drank of the 
water, and departed in safety. Next 
came by a woodcutter, bearing on 
his back a heavy bundle of fagots, 
and, sitting down by the fountain, 
in his turn drank. Then came back 
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the horseman, disturbed in mind, 
and asked the woodcutter for the 
bag which had been left there. The 
woodcutter denied all knowledge 
of it; upon which the horseman 
drew his sword, and smote that 
woodcutter, and killed him. Then 
he searched his garments, but found 
nothing, and went his way. Then 
cried the hermit, ‘O Lord, one has 
taken a thousand dinars, and an- 
other is killed unjustly.’ But it was 
revealed to him by God that he 
had better mind his own business 
of prayer, since the management of 
the world was not his concern. It 
is afterwards explained to the her- 
mit that the father of the horseman 
had robbed the father of him who 
came second to the well of a thou- 
sand dinars, and therefore it was 
right that these should be restored. 
But the woodcutter had killed the 
father of the horseman, and there- 
fore it was right that the horseman 
should take retribution on the wood- 
cutter. The story concludes with 
pious expressions on the part of the 
hermit and the recitation of poetry. 
Intheuseless machinery of the curly- 
haired youth, and in other respects, 
Parnell’s version appears inferior. It 
may be added, as it is not perhaps 
generally known, that Parnell’s story 
is but a poetic version of the story of 
the ‘ Eremite and the Angel,’ told by 
Euistor to Philopolis and the rest 
in Dr. Henry More’s Divine Dia- 
fogues. In this narrative a greater 
dramatic effect is produced. The 
golden goblet is regarded as magi- 
cal and the cause of evil to its 
owner; and the servant who was 
drowned is credited with an inten- 
tion to murder as well as rob his 
master. Much the same story 
appears also in the 18th chapter of 
the Koran. 

The reader of Boccaccio will be 
struck with the resemblance be- 
tween his sixth novel of the second 
day and the last tale in this paper. 
But the separation of the wife from 
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her husband and her two sons, 
who are carried away into different 
parts of the world, and the final 
reunion of the whole family, is 
represented with many more cir- 
cumstances of interest and splen- 
dours of diction by the Italian, 
than by the Arabic, novelist. It is 
along story in Zhe Arabian Nights, 
but the gist of it is this: A rich 
Israelite had a good and pious 
son. The father, on his death- 
bed, left his son all his property, 
and with it one charge—that he 
should never swear by the name 
of God, either in truth or falsehood. 
A Jewish rogue, who had heard of 
this charge, came to the son soon 
after the father’s funeral, and de- 
manded certain moneys, in which, 
as the rogue said, the defunct was 
indebted to him. The son being 
unwilling to break his father’s 
command about swearing, and re- 
fusing to make an oath that his 
father was not indebted, was com- 
pelled to pay the sum claimed. 
Rogue after rogue came forward, 
and the son lost all his property. 
Then he and his wife and two 
little sons took ship to escape per- 
secution. The ship was wrecked ; 
every member of the family se- 
cured a plank, and was tossed by 
the waves in different directions. 
The wife reached one shore, the 
elder son another, the younger 
was picked up by a passing vessel, 
and the father was cast on to a 
desert island. The good man, as 
soon as he is in safety, as though 
he were not wet enough already, 
proceeds to perform a sacred ab- 
lution with sea-water. He then 
recites the solemn call to prayers, 
and people of different colours 
rise at once from the ocean to 
pray with him. After this he feeds 
on fruit, and drinks the water of 
a fountain for three days’ space, 
praying the proper number of 
times, each day with his marine 
accompaniment. ‘Then a spiritual 
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crier bids him be of good cheer. 
His wealth is to be restored to 
him. There is a concealed trea- 
sure in the island, which he is 
destined to inherit. God will send 
ships of merchants, and will incline 
their hearts, so that they shall take 
up their abode with him. After 
ten years the island is fully in- 
habited, and the pious Israelite is 
elected king. His fame spreads 
abroad, for his benevolence to 
strangers, through the length and 
breadth of the earth. In the mean 
time both sons have been care- 
fully educated by different persons, 
and their mother has become the 
housekeeper of a wealthy merchant. 
The king’s children, hearing of his 
liberality, come to the island on 
separate occasions, and one is 
made his chief minister and the 
other his private secretary. Neither 
knows the other, nor his father. 
Lastly the merchant comes with 
the king’s wife, and, leaving her in 
the ship, approaches the king with 
presents, among which are rare 
drugs. The king, anxious to learn 
the nature of these, begs the mer- 
chant to stay with him that night. 
On the merchant’s excusing him- 
self on the plea of an obligation to 
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protect his housekeeper, the king 
sends his secretary and minister to 
take care of the lady. One sits 
at the prow of the ship, the other 
at the stern. They relate, to be- 
guile the weariness of their watch, 
their adventures to one another— 
mutual recognition is the conse- 
quence. The mother has heard 
all, but makes no sign. In the 
morning they depart, and she com- 
plains to the merchant that they 
have evilly entreated her. The 
merchant, in anger, appeals to the 
king, who sends for them and the 
woman. ‘ Let them,’ says the latter, 
‘repeat before you the discourse 
they held yester-night.’ The king 
commands accordingly. On hear- 
ing their story he rises from his 
couch, and uttering a great cry, 
throws himself upon them and 
embraces them, and says, ‘ Wallah, 
ye are my sons indeed!’ Then the 
woman uncovers her face, and 
says, ‘ Wallah, I am their mother.’ 
Thus they are united, and remain 
in the sweetest and most agreeable 
life until death separates them. 
‘Praise be to him who, when his 
servant comes to him, causes him 
to prosper, and deceives him not 
in his hope or expectation !’ 
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By A. H. WALL, 


Joun Forster has told us how 
his friendship with Charles Dickens 
commenced under the hospitable 
roof of William Harrison Ains- 
worth, who died on the 3d of 
January last. Speaking of Dickens 
when he resided at Twickenham 
in 1838, he says, ‘A friend now 
specially welcome too was the 
novelist, Mr. Ainsworth, who 
shared with us incessantly for the 
following years the friendship which 
began at his house; with whom 
we visited, during two of those 
years, friends of art and letters in 
his native Manchester ; from among 


whom Dickens brought away his 
brothers Cheeryble ; and to whose 
sympathy in tastes and pursuits, 


accomplishments in __ literature, 
open-hearted generous ways, and 
cordial hospitality, many of the 
pleasures of later years were 
due.’ 

It has been said that the society 
of artists, actors, musicians, and 
literary people is not to be desired ; 
that their self-consciousness is too 
apparent; and that they are too 
obviously intent upon making ob- 
servations for future professional 
use to be altogether pleasant. In 
some cases this may be so, in most 
it is not; but in the pages of such 
books as are represented by For- 
ster’s Life of Dickens literary so- 
ciety is delightful. All in a row 
on my bookshelves stand a little 
collection of these works, and they 
are amongst the most valued of 
my dearest companions. They 
record the convivialities and con- 
versations, the friendly controver- 


sies and pleasant social gatherings, 
the labours, struggles, triumphs, 
defeats, private feelings, failings, 
and sentiments, of the learned and 
gifted in art, science, literature, and 
the drama. They have introduced 
to me people I love, and with whom 
I had otherwise no chance of 
being familiar. ‘Thanks to them, I 
now know the private histories of 
many celebrated people, and am 
acquainted with their relatives, 
friends, and companions. I know 
whom they loved best, and the 
enemies they most disliked. Iam 
familiar with their virtues and their 
failings, and I know what they 
thought and said about each other 
and themselves. I can tell how 
and why they wrote this, or painted 
that, or performed in such or such 
a play; and I have visited their 
homes and their clubs, been with 
them on their travels, shared their 
joys, and sympathised with them 
in their sorrows. To all intents 
and purposes they still are, and I 
am one amongst them. Conse- 
quently, when I read their books, 
I smile at lines in which most 
other people see nothing to smile 
at, or sigh to peruse what others 
read unmoved. My sympathies 
are touched where theirs are never 
reached; for that row of mute 
but eloquent companions supplies 
meanings which are not in the 
words alone. 

Moreover they link together in 
a chain, of which I am the end, the 
men of the far past with the men 
of to-day or yesterday. I trace 
them back one after the other to 
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a land in which things and beings 
otherwise shadowy and spectral 
are solid and real, full of the breath 
of life. A land of vivid fancies, 
where they once again mingle and 
intermingle for all the world as if 
they visited, talked, and made 
merry together still, just as they 
did in times long past. The old 
white-haired man whose hand you 
shook so warmly in yesterday's 
happy greeting is young there, and 
is shaking hands with Charles 
Lamb and Sir Walter Scott, Camp- 
bell, Irving, Tom Hood and Charles 
Dickens, Lord Byron, Leigh Hunt, 
and the kindred spirits who lived 
in their days. 

In these books Ainsworth’s 
name crops up with the names of 
those who were wont to make 
merry around his hospitable board 
at Harrow: Dickens, Maclise, 
Douglas Jerrold, John Forster, 
Edward Oxenford, Carlyle, Ma- 
ginn, Talfourd, Laman Blanchard, 
George Cruikshank, and many 
others ; with those who gave him 
his first friendly welcome into the 
realms of literature in the days 
when he published his first volume 
and dedicated it to Charles Lamb, 
when the royal grandmother, 
Queen Victoria, was an infant in 
arms; with those who wielded the 
pens of criticism when his first 
novel, Sir John Chiverton, appear- 
ed and he was not of age, and when 
Sir Walter Scott bestowed upon it 
his genial praise and approbation. 

Amongst these books stands Zhe 
Macise Gallery, published by 
Chatto & Windus, with its deeply 
interesting series of portrait 
sketches, evidently taken direct 
from life, most of them surrepti- 
tiously, all of them by the hand of 
a master. Some are of the slight- 
est and most hurriedly-executed 
kind, others are very carefully 
drawn and finished ; some are exe- 
cuted ina rollicksome spirit of fun 
and caricature, others are sober 
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serious pieces of portraiture-—all, in 
pose, costume, and expression, are 
full of individuality, pregnant with 
ideas showing the artist’s keenness of 
observation. Amongst those which 
have been drawn with most care 
and elaboration is that of Harrison 
Ainsworth, in which he is repre- 
sented as a youthful, handsome, 
foppish-looking young man, with 
spurs and whip, carelessly sitting 
astride a table, on which he has 
placed his hat, and admiring a 
handsomely-framed clumsily-drawn 
picture of a mounted highwayman, 
in allusion to his first greatly suc- 
cessful novel Roskwood, which 
was published in 1834. Behind 
him hang in grim significance 
blunderbuss, sword, and pistols, 
with a felon’s fetters, and one of 
those horrible casts from the faces 
of executed criminals, which are 
still preserved in our most ancient 
prison, Newgate. 

In Rookwood figures that heart- 
less brutal ruffian, Dick Turpin. 
In real life he was a butcher, who 
stole and cut up for sale his neigh- 
bours’ cattle, a smuggler, deer- 
stealer, highway robber, and mur- 
derer—a barbarous scoundrel, whose 
brutal ferocity and cruelty make it 
hard to understand how any pro- 
cess could win for such a man the 
reputation he had when, as Ains- 
worth told us, he was his boy- 
hood’s hero, adding, ‘ I had always 
a strange passion for highwaymen.’ 
It is significant to find his father, 
Thomas Ainsworth, a learned hon- 
ourable man, and a lawyer, used 
to display the same passion, and 
amuse his little child Will by spend- 
ing hour after hour in narrating the 
daring exploits and narrow escapes 
of ‘dashing highwaymen,’ inflam- 
ing the boy’s imagination, as the 
boy’s imagination afterwards in- 
flamed the imaginations of an en- 
tire generation. 

When ookwood appeared, the 
old-fashioned novel, in which lords 
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and ladies and languishing senti- 
mental misses were the puppets 
and marriage the sole argument, 
had become wearisome by exces- 
sive repetition. Their sickly tame- 
ness and inevitable sameness, their 
artificiality and the affected stilted 
language of their dialogues, had 
prepared the novel-reading public 
to welcome almost anything fora 
change. Moreover the great suc- 
cess which Macfarlane’s Zives of 
Banditti had achieved in the pub- 
lishing world, and the successive 
publication of many similar works 
of all kinds, had paved the way for 
sensational fiction dealing with the 
adventures of criminals; so that al- 
together both the subject and 
treatment of the new novelist found 
immediate appreciation, and Rook- 
qwood was a great success. It had 
the element then most wanted— 
novelty. Its author at once be- 
came famous. 

Dr. Maginn, who wrote the pen- 
and-ink sketches to Maclise’s pen- 
cil sketches in Fraser’s Magazine, 
says of Ainsworth’s portrait—that 
above described—‘ We have not 
the pleasure to be acquainted with 
Mrs. Ainsworth, but weare sincerely 
sorry for her—we deeply commise- 
rate her case. You see what a pretty 
fellow ¢he young novelist of the 
season is; how exactly, in fact, 
he resembles one of the most clas- 
sically handsome and brilliant of 
the established lady-killers. . . 
The best we can say for this Tur- 
pin of the cabriolet, whose prancer 
will never masticate a beefsteak, is 
that, if he escapes scot-free during 
the first month of the blaze of his 
romance (Rookwood), he is a lucky 
as well as a well-grown lad... . 
Well, Heaven send him a good 
deliverance !’ 

One of the best, most exciting, 
and dramatic bits of descriptive 
writing we have is that of ‘The 
Ride to York,’ in Rookwood. It 
occupied a hundred pages of the 
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novel, and, as the author has told 
us, was written in one day and one 
night. This feat was achieved at 
‘The Elms,’ a house which Mr. 
Ainsworth then occupied at Kil- 
burn. 

‘Well do I remember the fever 
into which I was thrown during the 
time of its composition,’ he says ; 
‘my pen literally scoured over the 
pages. So thoroughly did I iden- 
tify myself with the flying high- 
wayman, that, once started, I found 
it impossible to halt. Animated 
by kindred enthusiasm, I cleared 
every obstacle in my path with as 
much facility as Turpin disposed 
of the impediments which beset his 
flight. In his company I mounted 
the hillside, dashed through the 
bustling village, swept over the de- 
solate heath, threaded the silent 
street, plunged into the eddying 
stream, and kept an onward course 
without pause, without hindrance, 
without fatigue. With him I 
shouted, sang, laughed, exulted, 
wept. Nor did I retire to rest till, 
in imagination, I heard the bell of 
York Minster toll forth the knell 
of poor Black Bess.’ 

Most people now know that the 
real Dick Turpin had no connec- 
tion with this imaginary ride to 
York. The realhero of that wonder- 
ful feat was probably John Brace, 
alias Nevison, who, with one horse, 
actually did ride in one day from 
London to York, a distance of two 
hundred miles, in the year 1684, 
and the month of May. Turpin 
was as big a braggart as he was a 
bully and coward, while Nevison, 
although a robber and highway- 
man, appears to have been a daring 
courageous man of a kindly and 
generous disposition. There is an 
old ballad, still extant in York- 
shire, of which I quote a verse : 


‘ Did you ever hear tell of that hero, 
Bold Nevison, that was his name? 
He rode about like a bold hero, 
And with that he gainéd great fame,’ 
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Maginn, describing Ainsworth’s 
occupation at the time his portrait 
appeared in Fraser's, and when 
Rookwood was in the zenith of its 
popularity, says : 

‘Love and genius will out; and 
here he (Ainsworth) is two hun- 
dred miles from the Babylon of 
spinning-jennies, murdering right 
and left, before and behind the 
scenes of the Opera, writing vau- 
devils for Yates, inter-lewds for 
Bunn; and after having had to 
do, more or less, with we know 
not how many little pieces of the 
Olympic, now at length astonish- 
ing London and Crcesufying Bent- 
ley by a real dashing display of 
the long-buried inspiration of ro- 
mance! May he turn out many 
novels better, none worse, than 
Rookwood. May the Adelphi, in 
the mean time, do justice to his 
highwaymen.’ 

Turpin’s ride soon found its way 
to ‘the boards,’ and was as speedily 
figuring on horseback in the saw- 
dust at Astley’s. The reference 
to the Opera and behind its scenes 
is clear to those who know that 
the late Mr. Ainsworth married, in 
October 1826, Miss Ann Frances, 
daughter of Mr. John Ebers, a pub- 
lisher in Old Bond-street, whose 
aid and influence first introduced 
him to literary work, and who after- 
wards became lessee of the Opera- 
house. 

Both on the stage and in its 
book-form Rookwood enjoyed an 
extraordinary run. Cruikshank 
illustrated it, and Maclise provided 
a portrait of the author by way of 
frontispiece. But when at the 
height of its popularity, it was 
fiercely assailed by some of the 
magazine writers, who had gathered 
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strength for a more severe and 
general onslaught upon its author 
when Jack Sheppard was published, 
and became, both as a novel and 
play. even more popular than 
Rookwood had been. The old 
Monthly Magazine, then edited by 
John Heraud, was specially swash- 
ing in its blows, sparing neither 
author, reader, nor publisher. ‘ The 
times are out of joint,’ it cried, 
‘and Chartism rages while Jack 
Sheppard reads ;’ adding, ‘the au- 
thor is degraded ; he is the wretch 
he seems; and both in his cha- 
racter and conduct he becomes the 
villain, which he has learned to 
take delight in portraying . .. The 
respectability of a book is now 
against it; blackguardism is in the 
ascendant ... There is an entire 
perversion of taste and an ignor- 
ance of the principles of art in the 
present reading and playgoing 
public.’ . 

The success of Rookwood did 
not result in an immediate succes- 
sor to its glories, for it was not 
until 1837 that Crichton appeared, 
and was hailed by the press with 
general satisfaction as a definite 
advance upon the former novel, 
indicating higher ambition, greater 
regard for facts, and generally 
more patient and careful work. A 
field of greater promise than that of- 
fered in the personages and scenes 
amongst which figured Henri Trois 
could not have been easily found ; 
but that straining after sensational 
effect, which defaced nearly all 
Ainsworth wrote, was far too strik- 
ingly prominent in this. Its suc- 
cess was immediate and great, and 
from that time forth the novels ot 
Harrison Ainsworth appeared in 
regular succession, year after year. 











TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 
The Wail of a Bereabed Cockney. 


O, the shame, and O, the pity, 
On the confines of the City 

Temple Bar is seen no more ! 
They have built, with pains too civil, 
A memorial to the Devil 

Where that Bar was found of yore. 


Where’s the horseman, badly battered, 
Where the charger, sadly shattered, 
Which made children wildly stare ? 
Where’s the headless little fairy, 
Where the noseless statuary, 
That once stood in Leicester-square ? 





Where are now those noble fellows 
Who, with lungs like leathern bellows, 
Wailed they had no work to do? 
‘Doo-000-000 !’ they used to quaver ; 
Faith in them could never waver, 
They were such a saintly crew. 


How I miss my darling cadgers— 
Sleek as parsons, gray as badgers— 
Who, with sly and unctuous grin, 
Their sick children used to keep ill ; 
Begging of ‘kind Christian people’ 
Money to expend on gin! 


Ballad-singers, too, have vanished, 

From our lanes and alleys banished, 
Which they once melodious made : 

Guttural songs they used to utter ; 

For ’twas wandering through the gutter 
That they plied Apollo’s trade. 


Organ-grinders—creatures hideous— 
And street-preachers, less religious, 
Now the stream of uproar swell. 
Tram-cars jog with horrid jingle, 
Where the tides of traffic mingle ; 
Yet they've hushed the muffin-bell. 
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Where's our army? Boys, unbearded, 
Have of late years domineered it, 
Setting discipline agog. 
Where’s our navy? O, how cruel 
To give British sailors gruel, 
Who have licked the world on grog ! 


Where’s the cat-o’-nine-tails gory, 
Once our Constitution’s glory, 
Which we all applauded so? 
Where is now the summer weather, 
That we had for months together, 
Twenty golden years ago? 


Ruin, too, has seized the ‘ Poly,’ 
With its diving-bell so jolly, 
Which all sweethearts loved so well. 
O, that I could find a rhyme, a 
Fitting rhyme for my Jemima, 
Whom I kissed inside that bell! 


My Jemima told her mother, 
Father, cousin, sister, brother, 

Who in Camden Town did dwell. 
Hence came breach of promise trial ; 
Pounds five hundred—no denial, 

All along that ‘ Poly’s’ bell! 


Who the ‘ Grotto’ now remembers ? 

Soon from London’s grim Novembers 
Will our glorious ‘Guys’ have gone. 

Soon the Lord Mayor’s coach elysian 

Will have vanished from the vision, 
Like the throne of Solomon. 


Eheu! tempora mutantur ! 
Parson’s sermon, cynic’s banter, 
This sad lesson both convey. 
Times are changed, and, what’s more serious, 
By a sympathy mysterious, 
We are changed as well as they. 
CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 

















TALBOT’S FOLLY. 


By W. B, GUINEE, 


CHAPTER IX. 
DEVELOPMENTS. 


Tatsot WELzORE returned from 
Mr. Dodd’s chambers to his own. 
It wanted but a few minutes to the 
close of his official day. Bestowing 
the margin on his factotum, he dis- 
missed that youthful sinecurist, and, 
locking himself in, took his brief 
and his favourite seat near the 
window. He still lingered in the 
region of colourable pretences. 
His experiences that day had un- 
fitted him for all studies but one. 
He did not even try to fix his mind 
on the legal epic of Hooke v. Go- 
lightly; he gave himself to the 
thoughts, as Leander gave himself 
to the waves, which bore him to his 
love. 

The store-yard was deserted. 
The only members of Mr. Warnock’s 
establishment who visited it at so 
late an hour were that retailer him- 
self and his subordinates Job and 
Sam, when they put up their bar- 
rows after their market. Mr. Wel- 
bore had been half an hour in his 
chair, his brief still turned down 
on his knee at the second page, 
his eyes shut, to keep the prose of 
daylight from his spiritual trans- 
ports. 

He hears a sound, and, lifting his 
languid lids, sees Blossom. She 
looks up at the window, and, not 
seeing Talbot, is satisfied that no- 
body is there at that hour, and so 
seats herself on a case, with her 
little bag of provender in her lap. 
She sits with her side to the win- 
dow. How sweet and pure are 
profile and face! At sight of her, 


Silverwing and her other pets come 
fluttering down with little clucks of 
welcome and expectancy. She 
drops them, in a listless way, a 
handful of crumbs, and then, rest- 
ing her cheek on her hand, looks 
at her birds without seeing them. 
The pigeons do all they know to 
win her attention, making little 
flights as high as her face, and 
circling round her head with soft 
whispering cries. Silverwing him- 
self lands on her shoulder, and 
peers at her with his little eyes, 
black and beady, like those of 
Miss Twitterley, as if seeking to 
make out for himself what is it 
ails his mistress and has altered 
her mood. 

Talbot looks at her fascinated. 
What is she thinking of? Why 
that lovely sadness in her air and 
visage ? He, too, feels the delight- 
ful melancholy. He knows why. 
Does she also suffer? and for him ? 

The girl, at length rousing her- 
self, empties the bag on the ground, 
and motions to leave. Talbot 
throws up the window and calls, 

‘ Blossom !’ 

She gives a little startled cry, 
and makes for the door, not look- 
ing at him. 

‘Blossom, for God’s sake don’t 
go like that! One word, for God’s 
sake I 

She stands at the door, her face 
cast down. She is trembling. It 
was as if there was a spell in the 
passionate pleading of his voice, 
which held her where she stood. 
Talbot leans from the window, 
his face lighted up with eager en 
treaty. 
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‘ Blossom—Miss Blossom, don’t 
leave in that way! What have I 
done to frighten you? Speak to 
me I 

‘Nothing. But I—I didn’t think 
you were there—I mean I didn’t 
think there was anybody there.’ 

‘Ah! You wouldn’t have come 
here if you thought I was here. Is 
that it ? 

* No, that’s not it. 

She stopped. 

‘Why should you avoid me? 
I’m the last man you should avoid. 
If you knew all! If I dared to tell 

ou!’ 

‘Don’t talk that way, or I shall 
go. I can’t stay to hear it.’ 

‘Then I won’t. But I'll ask you 
to do one thing.’ 

‘What ?” 

‘Only to come in one step from 
the door. One step only—that I 
may feel you are not flying from 
me.’ 

She hesitated a moment, and 
then did as he asked, still keeping 
her face down. 

‘Thank you, Blossom.’ 

There was a pause. His heart 
was full of speech, but he could not 
speak. There she stood before 
him, both alone, alone; and what 
he longed to say, some mocking 
Fate disabled him from putting in 
words. But it was necessary to 
talk, so he fell into that pettiness 
of phrase which is so largely the 
language of love. 

‘You were not angry, I hope, 
at seeing me to-day, Blossom ?’ 

‘O, no. Why should I be 
angry ?” 

‘Well, I thought, you know, 
that you might be at Miss Twit- 
terley’s, and that, perhaps, you 
might think I went there in the 
hope of seeing you, and that you 
might take offence at it.’ 

‘ Miss Twitterley said, after you 
had gone, it was rather curious 
that you should come to zo Crane- 
street for books.’ 


Rat 
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‘ Why did she think so ? 

‘She thought it strange a rich 
young gentleman like Mr. Wel- 
bore—these were her words— 
should be so ill provided.’ 

Talbot was growing more cool. 
Blossom was recovering from her 
little panic. ‘Talbot went on : 

‘Did she suspect anything, do 
you think ?’ 

‘Suspect ?” 

‘Yes. Did she seem to have 
any suspicion of my real motive in 
going to Crane-street ?” 

‘She said nothing about your 
motive.’ 

‘I’m glad of that; though I 
don’t think Miss Twitterley would 
be angry with me if she knew what 
that real motive was.’ 

‘It isn’t easy to make Miss Twit- 
terley angry. She’s too amiable 
and kind.’ 

‘I think so. She’s just the sort 
of person to sympathise with a poor 
fellow in my condition, and to 
pardon me, even if she knew that 
when I called to-day, as the poet 
says, “My only books were wo- 
man’s looks.”’ 

*“ And folly’s all they’ve taught 
you.” ? 

Ah, ha! This is arch of her. 

‘ Blossom !’ 

* Yes.” 

‘Look at me. Look at me, I 
beseech you! Thanks. When I 
went to Crane-street to-day it 
wasn’t literature, but love, that drew 
me there.’ 

The girl grew conscious again, 
and, without actually moving, 
showed a tendency doorwards, 
which Talbot hastened to arrest. 

‘ Miss Blossom, don’t go just yet. 
You have granted me one favour ; 
I am going to ask another. Don’t 
be alarmed ; it is very simple, and 
very easily granted. The value of 
it is for me.’ 

‘I don’t know, Mr. Welbore. I 
don’t think ’tis right that I should 
speak to you here alone. I thought 
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there was nobody there, or I 
shouldn’t have come.’ 

‘You have already pained me 
by saying that. Did you know 
the man who lived here before 
me? 

‘No; I didn’t know him, but I 
have often seen him.’ 

‘You never waited till you 
thought he was out of the way to 
come in here ?” 

‘O, no,’ says the simple crea- 
ture. 

‘And why, might I ask, Miss 
Blossom, do you avoid me?” says 
our subtle lawyer. It was an 
awkward question. All the poor 
girl could say was, 

‘I don’t avoid you, only—I 
have come late this afternoon.’ 

‘Thank you, Blossom. It would 
grieve me more than I could say 
if I thought you hated me. Do 
you hate me?’ 

He is beating about his point 

ain. 

‘O, no. Why should I hate you, 
Mr. Welbore ?” 

‘Mr. Welbore! Howcold that 
sounds! The favour I presume to 
ask is about that ‘‘ Mr. Welbore.” 
It is that you would not call me 
“ Mister.”’” 

‘ But what else should I say ?” 

‘Call me Talbot, and let me 
call you Blossom. I won't ask 
you to call me Talbot now, only 
that you promise to do so some 
time. Will you? 

‘I dare not promise. It is quite 
wrong of me to speak to you so 
long in this manner. I know 
Dad would be very angry if he 
knew it.’ 

* Why should he? 

‘Ah, well! Iam but a poor 
humble girl—’ 

‘O Blossom! But suppose I 
did not feel anything of that kind 
about you—would you ? 

‘Would I what?” 

‘Call me Talbot, and let me 
call you Blossom ?’ 
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‘But I have no other name but 
Blossom.’ 

‘And I have no other name but 
Talbot.’ 

She was silent, and took Silver- 
wing off her shoulder to her bosom. 
Talbot was shrewd enough, and, it 
is to be hoped, delicate enough, to 
feel that he had pushed this point 
as far as it was advisable to urge 
it for the present ; so he shifted 
his ground again. 

‘Wasn’t it four days ago I had 
the happiness to speak to you first?” 

‘I think it was last Monday you 
frightened my pigeons with Zar- 
tuffe? 

‘And you broke my window 
with Smith. But I knew you be- 
fore then. It is nine days since I 
saw you first. It seems to me an 
age. It seems to me that in those 
nine days I have lived and felt a 
whole lifetime. How can you ex- 
plain that ?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. 
very curious.’ 

‘Isn’t it? I’m pretty much like 
a fellow who lived here long years 
ago. He was in love with Bessie 
and with Flora, and he asked 
Cupid to tell him which of the two 
he might love.’ 

‘And did Cupid tell him ?’ 

‘Yes; Cupid advised him to 
love Flora. Well, I’m pretty much 
in the same predicament, only 
what I want to know is not which 
of two women I ought to love, but 
whether the one I love will ever 
love me. I wish the oracle would 
speak to me.’ 

‘Perhaps the oracle would tell 
you to hope always.’ 

This sounds sly, but is not. 

‘No oracle could answer my 
question half as well as you, if I 
only dared tell you.’ 

‘ Now I certainly must be going.’ 

She stepped to the door. He 
stretched out his arms from the 
window with an irrepressible ges- 
ture. 


It is 
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‘O Blossom, my dearest, my 
darling! Look back—look at me, 
I beseech you, my only love !’ 

The girl, in her confusion, had 
pulled the key out of the lock, 
and the instrument had fallen to 
the ground. She does not look at 
him, and he implores again. 

‘ Darling Blossom, say you for- 
give me. Say good-evening. Do 
not part as if we are not friends— 
as if you are displeased, for that 
would make me miserable. Say 
good-evening.’ 

There was a sob in the young 
man’s voice, and a fervour of ap- 
peal which would have melted a 
tougher organ than the tender heart 
of the girl to whom it was ad- 
dressed. Blossom, while he bleated 
in this fashion, had picked up the 
key, turned the lock, and, just 
managing to mutter ‘Good-even- 
ing,’ but without venturing a glance, 
got, she knew not how, outside the 
door, and out of Talbot’s sight. 
She stood in the passage, her 
hands upon her heart. She was 
startled at its throbbings and the 
revelation they made her. The 
echo of these last words lingered 
in sweet melody in her ears. They 
waked in her a spirit-music which 
had its unison in another being. 
Her agitation was hysterical ; she 
felt inclined to cry—to laugh. The 
sound made by Talbot closing his 
window brought her to herself, and 
she fled like one pursued. 

Talbot reached home barely in 
time to accompany his people to 
Park-place. It was quite a family 
party, the guests being confined 
to the Welbores, Dr. Lynton, and 
two or three other intimates of the 
house. Our young gentleman was 
in grand vein, both at table and in 
thestill easier and more sociable dis- 
course of the drawing-room. More 
than one present made admiring 
note of his appearance. The ex- 
altation of his inner spirit reflected 
itself in his outward man, refining 
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every animal trait of a physique 
which was handsome and attrac- 
tive, but not after the purely intel- 
lectual and picturesque type. He 
was by turns elate and pensive, 
thoughtful and talkative, and each 
mood became him. He devoted 
himself, without design, to Dorinda. 
A passage in his interview with 
Mr. Dodd dwelt in his memory, 
and qualified most agreeably the 
feeling which of late made him 
most uncomfortable in that young 
lady’s society. He had asked if 
the member for Kilruddery had 
any reason to expect success in 
his wooing of Miss Hardrop, and 
that gentleman, with more than 
the confidence of the compatriot 
who could not tell if he could 
play the fiddle till he tried to, had 
answered in the affirmative. What 
Talbot meant to ask was, whether 
Mr. Dodd had received any en- 
couragement from the lady. What 
Mr. Dodd meant to reply was, that 
he considered himself as much en- 
couraged as anybody else. Talbot 
misunderstood him, and, in the 
belief that he was really a favoured 
suitor, now joyfully dismissed the 
formidable arriéres-pensées, which 
embarrassed him in presence of 
Miss Hardrop. 

Dorinda was more than content 
with the change. She, too, wofully 
mistook the position. She set upon 
the young man’s attentions the 
value and meaning she wished 
them to bear ; she caught his mien 
and manner. There are a colour 
in her cheek and a sparkle in her 
eye; smiles and gaiety give her the 
beauty of high spirits. Mrs. Wel- 
bore, who has always taken a mo- 
therly interest in the girl, and who 
has decided moreover (why not?) 
that, everything allowed for, she 
would make a desirable daughter- 
in-law, is delighted with her good 
looks. During the evening she 
says to Dorinda, 

‘ My dearest Dorinda, you are 
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looking lovely to-night—lovely ! 
You are really ! And I think some- 
body else thinks so too.’ Where- 
upon Dorinda, thrilling with plea- 
sure and gratitude, kisses the bearer 
of these tidings. 

In those earlier moments of re- 
union, when the gentlemen have 
but newly arrived from the dining- 
room, and before the grouping of 
the company occurs, Talbot made 
proclamation that, thanks to Mr. 
Hardrop, he had that day reached 
one of the great epochs of his life. 
His sister asks what that can be, 
and Lynton speculates maliciously. 

‘His first love, I suppose,’ says 
he. Mr. Hardrop turns sharply, 
and looks hard at the unconscious 
Walter. Then the audience feel a 
trifle awkward. 

‘My first brief,’ corrects Talbot, 
avoiding his friend’s eye. He rat- 
tles on: ‘I have hada couple of 
new acquaintances in my cham- 
bers this afternoon, with whom I 
very nearly lost note of time and 
dinner. One of them was a Mr. 
Golightly, a fool who will, I fear, 
have to pay dearly for the fact. 
The other is a Miss Hooke, a very 
interesting character.’ 

‘I knew it,’ says Lynton. ‘“ Look 
for the lady.” There was a woman 
in the case, then ?” 

Edith, in her innocence, launched 
a little thunderbolt. ‘ By the way,’ 
she cries, ‘ Talbot has a very charm- 
ing neighbour at Fowler’s Inn.’ 

Mr. Welbore smiles upon his 
daughter, and observes, ‘I don't 
know that the term “ charming ” is 
applicable in a parliamentary sense. 
I have never heard it applied in 
the House; but I am with you, 
Edith, so far as to say that I am 
indebted, and so are my constitu- 
ents, to the neighbour you mention 
for many friendly offices.’ 

‘Won’t Mr. Dodd be proud of 
your opinion when I tell him, 
Edith ?’ says Talbot. 

Everybody laughed but Edith, 
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who hastened to explain that she 
did not mean the member for Kil- 
ruddery, but the beautiful young 
girl she had seen on her last visit 
to Talbot’s chambers. 

‘Edith,’ says Dorinda, ‘ you are 
quite infatuated about that creature. 
Would you believe it’ (to Talbot), 
‘she has actually sketched her 
from memory — a costermonger’s 
daughter !’ 

‘I thought her face the loveliest 
I have ever seen,’ says honest 
Edith. ‘You must surely have 
noticed her, Talbot.’ 

‘Why must I ?’ says Talbot, con- 
scious that Lynton’s eye was lying 
in wait for his. ‘ If beauties were 
as plenty as blackberries, why must 
I notice them on compulsion ?” 

Lynton asks for details concern- 
ing this nonpareil, and Miss Har- 
drop furnishes them. She mentions 
Miss Twitterley. Talbot steps to 
the ottoman, and seats himself be- 
side her. The movement isolates 
the pair, and gives the cue for the 
distribution of the little party. He 
sinks his voice to that tone which 
makes conversation /éte-d-téte. 

‘Curious name that, Miss Har- 
drop—Twitterley.’ 

‘And a curious person—quite 
an eccentric. Edith has taken a 
craze about this girl. I tell her’tis 
almost carrying patronage of the 
lower orders to extravagance to 
select types of beauty from among 
them.’ 

*O, you think beauty a class 
product !’ 

‘I think that many of its essen- 
tials cannot exist among the poor 
and ignorant. Their highest level 
is vulgar prettiness, and that I 
grant this Blossom, as these ridicu- 
lous people call the girl.’ 

Talbot was casting about for a 
pretence on which he could turn 
the discourse more particularly 
into this channel, when Dorinda 
spoke again. She was now in her 
own home, and felt the confidence 
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which the most timid or the most 
self-conscious take from friendly 
shelter and familiar surroundings. 
It has been hinted that her charac- 
ter was dual. So long as Talbot 
seemed to hold aloof or undecided, 
so long her Twitterley training re- 
strained her with sentimental 
shrinkings and misgivings ; but the 
moment he seemed to be coming 
to her feet the Hardrop nature de- 
veloped, till it almost fitted her to 
exercise the license of the leap-year. 

‘Have you studied the subject 
of female beauty, Mr. Welbore? 
I should so like to hear your opi- 
nion of it.’ 

‘My opinion of it ! O, well, let’s 
see. I suppose it’s a despotism 
tempered by competition, or some- 
thing of that sort. Only there were 
two rivals to get the best of, I sus- 
pect, the lady Venus would never 
have promised to marry that young 
arbitrator from Troy; and, only 
there are so many beauties among 
you, Miss Hardrop, you’d make it 
hard lines forus miserable mankind.’ 

‘But, seriously, do you think 
beauty is so common ?” 

‘Every woman is beautiful, you 
know.’ 

‘Ah, yes—in the epigram. I 
hate epigrams ; they are all made 
to sting. Don’t you think beauty 
is, in a great degree, a fashionable 
superstition? The style of face 
and figure which is admired one 
season is thought disarre the next. 
There must be something hollow 
and artificial about it since that is 
the case. Don’t you think so?’ 

‘So there is. A great deal of it 
is kept in paste-boxes and taken 
out of gallipots. At the best, I 
suppose, ’tis all that inch in the 
nose of Cleopatra.’ 

‘We plain girls have the double 
consolation that we are in the 
majority, and that the time soon 
comes, as the Frenchman says, when 
women are on a level as to looks. 

‘ That Frenchman forgot he was 
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a countryman of one Ninon de 
lEnclos.’ 

‘She was one of the exceptions 
who prove the rule. Do you believe 
the theory that plain women are 
more sincere in their attachments, 
that they have more—more heart, 
than their more favoured sisters ?” 

‘I don’t admit the plain women, 
to begin with. If they were pos- 
sible, of course I could understand 
it as an example of the eternal 
compensations.’ 

Dorinda was more bent upon the 
theme than he was. She persisted : 

‘The theory is that plain wo- 
men, feeling they cannot afford to 
trifle with their feelings, bestow 
them in earnest.’ 

‘In that case it certainly is not 
true that every woman is at heart 
a rake.’ 

She drew her closed fan through 
her fingers with a little movement 
of impatience. He was not falling 
in with her humour. She looked 
at him and spoke, 

‘I daresay you are like most 
men. You would prefer beauty, 
which they say is selfish, to the 
absence of it, even where—where 
you were truly loved.’ 

The manner in which this was 
said touched him uneasily. 

‘I fear I must plead guilty with 
the mass. I believe, with most 
men, that beauty covers a multi- 
tude of sins.’ 

She sighed. 

‘ Don’t you think me a very plain 
girl, Mr. Welbore ?” 

There was a tremor in the voice 
with which the question was put. 
It was now his turn to look at her. 
She met him with a face of appeal 
and deprecation, and with moist 
eyes that told their tale. 

‘Dorinda—Miss Hardrop,’ he 
says, ‘how can you ask such a 
question of me?’ 

He had often called her Do- 
rinda, as she had called him Tal- 
bot—a habit insensibly picked up 

T 
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in the intimacy of the two families. 
His words and his glance were 
meant for evasion. The poor girl 
drew a tender significance from 
them. Such nothings, as Pascal 
says, Love is made of. 

It was an enormous relief to 
Talbot, and a bitter annoyance to 
Dorinda, that just at this moment, 
when the conversation was taking 
a turn so embarrassing for him and 
so interesting to her, she was call- 
ed to the piano, where she sang with 
the expression her well-trained but 
unsympathetic voice had never 
thrown into melody that suggestive 
little rondo, ‘ Dis-Lui,’ which the 
Grand Duchess of Gerolstein had 
breathed not long before under 
rather different impulses of in- 
adequately requited love. 

The seniors of the tompany were 
well satisfied with Talbot’s beha- 
viour, and exchanged congratula- 
tions over a private cigar. 

‘That boy is acquiring confi- 
dence, sir,’ says Mr. Welbore. ‘I 
think we may reasonably look for- 
ward to the establishment, at no 
distant date, of more intimate re- 
lations between the two powers— 
or rather families.’ 

Hardrop was not less content, 
and in his chilly self-collected way 
said as much. 

‘Your son is a worthy young 
fellow, Welbore. I think my girl’s 
happiness will be safe in his hands. 
She’s the only living creature I 
care for; and I care a great deal 
for her. I’ll stand by the man of her 
choice. To tell the truth, I had 
some fears, till this evening, that 
she had misplaced her affections on 
a man who cared little or nothing 
for her. The position is unusual, 
but I won't thwart my child. I 
can now be candid with you, Wel- 
bore ; and I tell you, if this busi- 
ness had gone wrong, I would ex- 
act what reparation I could. Come, 
that’s Dorinda’s voice.’ 


Mr. Hardrop’s love for his 
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daughter was the one soft strain in 
him. It adorned his heart, as the 
violet adorns the boulder in whose 
crevice it blooms. 

This was a date of experiences 
for others. Edith Welbore and 
Walter Lynton found themselves 
together during the evening. There 
has been a hint of tender relations 
between this pair. It was almost 
a pastoral in Mayfair, only it was 
a pastoral with the poetry left out. 
Lynton lived in Dorchester-place, 
professional accidents brought him 
into acquaintance with the Wel- 
bores, and the hospitable member 
for Muddlebury, taking a liking to 
the young doctor, who paid for his 
entertainment with his ears—for 
he was an excellent listener—en- 
tered him on his list of favoured 
guests. Lynton found that the 
rather wearisome peculiarities of 
his host were more than foiled by 
the qualities of his host’s family. 
He was a shy man, shunning the 
society of women, because—so he 
said himself—it exacted too large 
a tribute of time and histrionic 
effort ; but in truth from a fear 
that he had not the art of pleasing 
in it, and that failure entailed 
the pitiless and damaging criticism 
wherewith the ladies lash the odi- 
ous blemishes of boorishness or 
modesty in men. Of course Lyn- 
ton, like all of us who do not study 
the sex in the original, set up a 
false image in place of the genuine 
being. For some time after he 
knew Edith Welbore he avoided 
rather than sought her, not because 
she clashed with his ideal, but be- 
cause she realised it—a strange 
fact, which, however, only showed 
how much he distrusted and how 
little he knew. But he soon dis- 
covered that affectation was no part 
ofher character ; he discovered, at 
the same time, that he was in love 
with her; and he ended by finding 
that his love was returned. 

When two hearts whose sin- 











cerity approaches the prosaic hap- 
pen to meet, there is not much of 
heroic transport. It came out, as 
such things will, that Lynton, who 
was growing into rapid practice, 
only awaited the arrangement of 
some business affairs to announce 
himself in form; and meanwhile 
a thorough understanding existed 
between all concerned. 

Edith glances across at her bro- 
ther, who is engaged in close and 
lively chat with Dorinda. The 
amiable girl rejoices to see Talbot 
looking in such high feather. 

‘He has been so sadly altered 
these days past,’ she says. ‘We 
thought it might be a growing ill- 
ness.’ 

‘Indeed ! says Lynton. ‘ How 
long have you noticed the change ? 
Since he took up his quarters at 
Fowler’s Inn ?’ 

‘O, yes. Perhaps it strikes you, 
as it has struck my mother, that 
those chambers have affected him. 
They are so dismal.’ 

‘They are dismal, certainly. 
But tell me the symptoms. Any- 
thing of a careless desolation or a 
dejected ’haviour of the visage, or 
that sort of thing ?” 

‘How you make light of things ! 
But he is dejected—or rather he 
has been—for he looks quite an- 
other person to-night. He has 
been very dull and moody, and 
quite avoided us. But he declared 
himself quite well. We fear—my 
mother and I—that he mopes, and 
is lonely at Fowler’s Inn.’ 

‘I venture to say you may make 
your mind easy on that point. 
Talbot will take very good care 
that the Cokes and the Blackstones 
do not keep him chained to the oar 
after he has tired of the drudgery.’ 

‘You mean he will quit the place 
when he wearies of it ?” 

‘Exactly; and I expect, now 
that the novelty is over, his whim 
is pretty nearly exhausted.’ 

‘ But it is not a whim,’ says Edith. 
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‘Are you quite certain? Be- 
cause he has spoken over and over 
to me with such a disrelish of the 
law, that I should have thought the 
very last thing he would take up 
would be the practice of it. Mr. 
Welbore, by the way, I know, has 
encouraged that feeling; for he 
has often said to him, in my hear- 
ing, that he did not mean his son 
to drudge at a profession.’ 

‘Yes, that I believe was my 
father’s intention; but circum- 
stances have lately occurred which 
oblige him to alter it.’ 

She spoke so gravely that Lyn- 
ton, looking at her with curiosity, 
partly repeated her words. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘It is likely 
that the profession my brother 
acquired as an-eccomplishment he 
may have to depend on for bread.’ 

She stopped ; and he was silent, 
for the topic was one on which he 
could not appear to question. After 
a little, she went on : 

‘I daresay—I know it is very 
wrong of me to speak of such mat- 
ters; but I am not speaking td 
a stranger. It seems, Dr. Lyn- 
ton, that my brother and I are 
not independent of our own exer- 
tions for a livelihood. I mean 
that, if certain things should hap- 
pen which it may be impossible to 
avert, Talbot will have to work 
for his living and perhaps that of 
his family.’ 

Another pause, during which this 
precipitate young person thought, 
‘Whatever happens, he is warned. 
The sooner the better. It is better 
he should learn it from me than 
from another. My mind will be 
easier now.’ 

This was rash and hasty; but it 
was the sort of imprudence people 
will commit before their wisdom 
teeth bring discretion. It is as 


well to say here that this was the 
only episode bordering on the 
sentimental, not to say dramatic, 
which occurred in the loves of 
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Edith Welbore and Walter Lyn- 
ton. 

When she said this, Lynton 
spoke. 

‘Edith,’ he says, ‘look at me. 
Why have you told me this ? 

The question gave the girl some- 
thing of a shock. It showed her 
how much she had taken for grant- 
ed with regard to Lynton in her 
headlong confidence. It flashed 
upon her also how ungenerous and 
unworthy the spirit which inspired 
her must appear to him. She did 
not answer ; she could not. Lyn- 
ton took her hand. 

‘ Edith,’ says he, ‘I understand 
you. You know I love you well— 
so well, that it is strange to me to 
find myself only now, for the first 
time, telling you so. And you? 
You also care for me?” 

She answered simply, 

‘Yes, I also care for you— 
Walter.’ 

‘And whatever happens, it is 
thus with you and me?’ 

‘Whatever happens, it is.’ 

‘ Dearest Edith ! 





CHAPTER X. 
SENATORS IN SESSION. 


Tue Commons are in Session. 
It is a small and languid House. 
The whirlwinds of debate have all 
subsided ; it is now the calm after 
the storm. But though the ‘ con- 
cussion of words’ has passed, like 
the rolling of the thunder, the still- 
ness which follows has a sort of 
perturbation in it. When the 
deities of the Treasury bench have 
been hurling their bolts at the 
Titans of Opposition, presumptu- 
ously assaulting the Ministerial 
Olympus, the atmosphere of Par- 
liament remains charged for some 
time after with the electricity de- 
veloped by the grand conflict. 
This is, however, the only sign now 
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that strife has been or will be. 

Instead of the mustering of the 

hosts, drawn up in their battle 

visages in face of each other, one 

sees only the loose and amicable 

movement oftruce. The partisans, 

who the day before, while the issue 

was being still fought out, marched 

sternly to their own lines, and kept 
there, now cross the floor at will, 
and renew friendly relations in the 
enemy’s camp. Very few of the 
champions of debate are to be 
seen. Every man of them had 
splintered his lance in the long 
tournament, and most of them are 
now binding up their wounds or 
repairing their armour—that is to 
say, relaxing a bit or mending their 
arguments from the newspaper re- 
ports, against the question turns 
up once more. The smaller folk, 
to whom the field has been aban- 
ddned, make the most of this op- 
portunity. It is as ifthe pigmies 
had rushed in to ply their puny 
warfare in the lists still reeking 
from the mighty mill of gods and 
giants, or as when the experts of 
Muggleton and Dingley Dell have 
ended their match, the village 
urchins invade the wickets, and 
keep the ball still flying in their 
little way. 

The House clearly does not 
mean weighty business to-night. 
The preparation and excitement, 
the murmur and motion, of a great 
occasion do not offer to notice. 
Honourable members present 
themselves and take their seats, or 
lounge about near the exits and 
entrances, with the unsettled air of 
men who have just looked in in 
passing, and will be off again pre- 
sently. Some are gathered in little 
knots, laughing and chatting on 
any but political subjects. Others 
sit apart, scanning drowsily the 
catalogue of notices of motion, 
questions, and orders of the day 
which make up the programme of 

the sitting. 
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The recorders in the Press Gal- 
lery, exhausted by the heavy la- 
bour of the big debate, mark the 
prospect as experienced mariners 
watch the weather, or astrologers 
the stars, and draw from the au- 
guries hope of an off-night. 

‘ How are the omens to-night, 
Jack ? asks Stylus of the Constitu- 
tion, as he steps into his box. He 
speaks to Phlimsy of the Daily 
Monitor, who is already at his post, 
and using up the interval before 
Mr. Speaker calls the House to 
order by sketching for the Comic 
Companion to the Commons the 
bold Milesian outlines of that 
resolute Obstructive, the Mac- 
Doodle Dhu. That deluded chief- 
tain has been warned by a colleague 
that his effigy is being taken from 
on high, and now sits disposed in 
his most effective attitude, with a 
three-quarter face—which brings 
out best his prime features of nose 
and whisker—turned to the artist, 
who is, however, rendering the 
subject in caricature. 

* Dexter, but doubtful,’ answers 
Phlimsy, as with a cunning touch 
he fixes the fingers of the Mac- 
Doodle Dhu in the MacDoodle 
Dhu’s waistcoat-pocket, after the 
manner of the majestic original. 
Then both men, stooping from 
their perch above the chair, survey 
the arena below, talking the while 
of men and measures in a fashion 
wholly devoid of ceremony—for 
the member of Parliament, as a 
tule, is no more a hero to the re- 
porter who reports him than is the 
patient to the physician who phy- 
sics him. 

Stylus chuckleS pleasantly as he 
surveys the auspices—the small 
attendance, the indifferent and 
wearied looks of all present. 

‘Hanged,’ he says, ‘if the 
doorkeeper isn’t asleep standing ! 
They're all dead beat.’ 

Whether or not the doorkeeper 
had stolen forty winks after the 
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parliamentary manner, it is certain 
that the seasoned officials of the 
House share the general reaction— 
all but Mr. Speaker himself, who 
seems to have the secret of perpe- 
tual vigour. ‘That exalted person- 
age sits bland, alert, and dignified 
as ever; his vigilant eye controls 
the Chamber, while his ear is lent 
to the Prime Minister, who stands 
leaning on the arm of the Chair, 
and whispers under cover of the 
leaf of his hat. Mr. Dodd’s col- 
leagues, having nothing else to fix 
upon at the moment, observe this 
conversation, and discerning in it 
unknown gags and détures, look 
reproachful defiance from their dis- 
tant stronghold below the gang- 
way. It is, however, one of the 
phalanx who is just now telling 
some good story to the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, whose gallant and courtly 
old countenance beams at the jest, 
which he rewards with a pinch of 
snuff so strong that the unwary nar- 
tator, partaking not wisely, but too 
well, goes off, after dreadful con- 
vulsions, with a loud explosion, and 
is fain to rush out of the House in 
a very ecstasy of sneezing. Stylus, 
who is London correspondent to 
several provincial newspapers, 
notes this incident and makes copy 
of it, varying the details for each 
journal, and sometimes giving a 
startling twist to the simple occur- 
rence. 

Mr. Phlimsy throws a level glance 
at the gallery opposite. A couple 
of noble lords are visible, but they 
have merely dropped in to pass the 
time till the sitting of the Upper 
House. Their lordships’ attention 
is distracted between that resplen- 
dent figure, the Chinese ambassa- 
dor—sitting hard by in robes which 
make a contrast of Oriental splen- 
dour with the sombre garments of 
Western barbarism—and the most 
remarkable among the small nota- 
bilities below. These are pointed 
out, with illustrative comment, by 
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the Hon. Mr. Snobleigh, who has 
come up at sight of that eminent 
peer, his father. The messengers 
seated at each side of the broad 
gallery—and looking, in their even- 
ing dress and chains and badges, 
like rural mayors in gala costume 
—are visibly nodding. They 
fail for once to detect and suppress 
the undistinguished stranger—as 
inevitable as the Derby dog—who, 
in his ignorance, reads a news- 
paper or uses paper and pencil in 
this unauthorised region of the 
House. ‘These functionaries, like 
their brethren, are worn out by a 
week’s vigil, and now blink from 
their places upon the assembled 
wisdom as indifferently as if they 
were the forty centuries looking 
from the Pyramids on a party of 
Cook’s excursionists picnicking at 
their feet. 

‘ Looks like a short sitting,’ re- 
marks Stylus cheerfully. 

‘ Don’t know about that,’ retorts 
Phlimsy, who is notorious for his 
habit of insisting on the ugly side 
of parliamentary probabilities. ‘I 
was down in the Lobby while ago, 
and the talk there was that Fitz- 
gabble’s going to slap at the Go- 
vernment over that report that 
they’ve offered India to the Czar.’ 

‘Fitzgabble told me_ himself,’ 
says Stylus, ‘ that he won’t bring it 
on till next week. I suspect he 
got so sat upon the other night over 
his complaint about the way British 
interests are being neglected in 
Patagonia, that he hasn’t yet re- 
covered enough to come up smil- 
ing. Things seem to be just as 
dull in the Lobby as they are in 
the House,’ adds this cbservant 
stenographer, catching a glimpse 
of that precinct through the opening 
door in the distance. 

He was right. There was a lull 
of the lively gossip and movement 
of that political Change, wherein 
the scrip and stock of politics are 
bulled and beared, and the policy 
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of a Cabinet or the statesmanship 
of a Ministry is cried down or run 
up, according as praise or blame 
suits the speculator and the critic. 
The few members standing about 
catch the infection of yawning from 
one another, and give it to the 
constables on duty. The Mac- 
Doodle Dhu is at the refreshment- 
bar, recuperating after the labour 
and triumph of having sat for his 
portrait. The Irish Attorney- 
General, passing in through the 
Lobby, catches sight of this poli- 
tical factor, and laying a hand on 
his arm in the timid and concilia- 
tory fashion of a schoolboy caress- 
ing a strange mastiff, says, 

‘I’m sorry to hear Mr. O’Trig- 
ger’s laid up; Mr. Dodd tells me 
so. Nothing dangerous, I hope? 

The MacDoodle Dhu, who is 
the next most obnoxious member 
of his faction to the intolerable 
O’Trigger, knows the value of this 
solicitude, and makes answer 
dryly, 

‘*Tisn’t dangerous. You'll have 
him back at his full strength, and 
abler for his work than ever, before 
a week’s over. Make your mind 
easy about that.’ 

‘Look here, MacDoodle,’ says 
the law-officer, ‘ you’re not going to 
be nasty to-night, are you ?” 

‘Aren’t we? Who made you so 
wise ?” 

‘Well, if you are, don’t. This 
is personal between you and me. 
There’s nothing to keep us here to- 
night unless you make yourselves 
disagreeable. We all want a night 
off, and some of us have engage- 
ments. Speak to your fellows not 
to kick up a row—do, there’s a 
good boy, and you'll oblige me.’ 

‘O, well, ’tisn’t war to the 
knife with us yet, so maybe we may 
spare you to-night, since you’re so 
anxious. I think you may go.’ 

The grateful law-officer does not 
go until he communicates the wel- 
come tidings to his two or three 
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colleagues on the Ministerial 
bench. These speedily disappear ; 
all but the unfortunate adminis- 
trator whose department Mr. Wel- 
bore means to impeach, and who 
has to remain chained to the rock 
= that assailant has swooped upon 

m. 

‘There’s nothing much on the 
paper, at all events,’ says Stylus. 

‘No, except Welbore’s motion.’ 

*O, that stuff! They'll count 
him out in ten minutes ;’ and as he 
speaks he sends a roving eye in 
search of O’ Trigger, whois regarded 
in the gallery as holding towards 
Mr. Welbore and members of his 
stamp pretty much the relation 
that the ichneumon holds to the 
crocodile, whose eggs that active 
and spiteful creature spoils before 
they are hatched. 

‘ O’Trigger’s sick,’ says Phlimsy, 
marking with malignant satisfac- 
tion the shades of disappointment 
spreading themselves over the face 
of his friend. ‘You may count 
yourself fortunate if you’re out of 
this at two in the morning.’ 

‘I made sure of being able to 
see my young barbarians all at 
play by eleven. I promised the 
missis to pick ’em up at the panto- 
mime, and I don’t despair yet.’ 

‘ All right, my good fellow. 
There’s Welbore in his place, and 
maybe he isn’t charged to the 
brim either. Just look at his am- 
munition, and tremble.’ 

The member for Muddlebury 
does indeed seem charged, in a 
parliamentary sense. His hat, 
placed on a vacant seat beside 
him, is filled with papers stuck 
perpendicularly in it, like strange 
plants in a strange pot. The do- 
cuments have overflown the recep- 
tacle, and are littered about him. 
He looks up now and then from 
his note-making to turn his spec- 
tacles on the Speaker, as inviting 
that functionary’s thoughtful con- 
sideration of what he may expect 
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to hear when the member for Mud- 
diebury comes out. His aspect is 
important and solemn enough for 
the late Edmund Burke when pre- 
paring his indictment against War- 
ren Hastings. 

‘When I was coming along the 
corridor just now,’ says Stylus, ‘I 
saw Dodd in great form with three 
women at the Ladies’ Gallery. He 
seemed to be warbling to one of 
’em—a red-haired party. He gave 
me a side-wink as I passed. Cheeky 
boy, Dodd is.’ 

* He isn’t a half-bad sort,’ says 
Mr. Phlimsy, with favourable re- 
membrances of tavern hours with 
the member for Kilruddery and 
other more or less misty men of 
letters. 

Mr. Dodd, then, is carrying out 
his part of the compact. The ar- 
rangement was very simple. 

‘My father’s motion stands first 
order of the day,’ said Talbot. 
‘You have my people on the spot 
when the House sits. You tell 
me the preliminary business isn’t 
likely to last over half an hour. 
That'll be five o’clock or so. At 
five take care you have your com- 
pany safe in the corner of the 
Ladies’ Gallery nearest the door. 
Speak a word to the messenger to 
reserve the corner farthest off, to 
which he will show my ladies. 
Then, Dodd, the minute my father’s 
affair is at an end, bring away your 
3 they won’t care to remain 

When they are out of the 


par 
after. 
way, I'll be on the watch in Palace- 
yard. I shall have the coast clear, 
and all danger will be over.’ 
Action was taken on this pro- 


gramme. Mr. Dodd laid himself 
out with high hope and firm deter- 
mination for the regular com- 
mencement of the siege. Having 
made up his mind that—to use his 
own phrase—he wanted that girl 
for himself, he set to work with 
energy to secure her. 

‘*Tisn’t that she’s a fascinator,’ 
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he reasoned. ‘ Nature has been 
as unkind to her as a stepmother, 
or a minister when he doesn’t want 
your vote. But, on the other hand, 
art—the art that stamps the sove- 
reign and engraves the bank-note— 
has been very liberal ; and hand- 
some is that handsome Aas, is a 
sound axiom. I’m not mercenary 
myself, and if { could come across a 
better-looking girl with ten thou- 
sand pounds less, pon my credit 
I think I'd take her. That's fair 
talk, I think. Faith,’twould be a 
poetic as well as a patriotic ven- 
geance for the wrongs of afflicted 
centuries if I whipped her off with 
her fifty thousand from the whole 
of ’em. Let each man of us do 
as much, and you’d soon have John 
Bull roaring after his money-bags 
and his women. That’s good, when 
I think of it: Dorinda atoning for 
Dervorgal, and Hardrop’s daugh- 
ter applying golden salve to the 
wound made by the Irish Helen 
who brought over the invader. 
That’s an idea. I'll make a note 
of that, in case they may turn on me 
by and by over in Kilruddery, and 
say I sold myself and my country 
for a wife and a fortune.’ 

Mr. Dodd was somewhat blinded 
by a noble self-confidence in regard 
to women; but his judgment was 
strong where he had to deal with 
men. He knew well that in Do- 
rinda’s father he had a tough cus- 
tomer to deal with; but he also 
knew how to find the chink in that 
gentleman’s armour. Mr. Har- 
drop, partly because of his associa- 
tion with Mr. Welbore and other 
members, and partly because of the 
constant stimulus applied by Mr. 
Dodd, cherished a growing ambi- 
tion for parliamentary honours. 

‘Why don’t you come in and 
join us? Mr. Dodd would say; 
‘it’s in the House you ought to be, 
man. You’ve the build for it, 
Hardrop; you've the voice and 
the figure. You don’t see your 
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way, is it? Nonsense, man! if 
you don’t, I do. It’s as easy as 
kiss hand; you've only to hold on 
a bit and keep yourself to yourself, 
and then, if you care for it, give 
me the hint, and I think I can 
pledge you we'll find a bit of a 
hole somewhere over in Ireland to 
stick you in. "Twould get you out 
of the ruck, so ’twould ; and you’ve 
the means, moreover, and could 
work it up, if you thought of turn- 
ing politics to account.’ 

In this way, without committing 
himself to specific performance, 
Mr. Dodd gradually waked in Mr. 
Hardrop’s mind a belief that, when 
the occasion offered, the member 
for Kilruddery would be able to 
provide for him. He had even 
questioned that gentleman about 
the probable peril and cost of a 
political adventure in the disturbed 
island, and had been vaguely as- 
sured that by just holding on and 
keeping himself to himself, he 
would find himself landed safe 
and sound on the brown-leather 
cushions of the Commons. 

When Mr. Dodd, in pursuance 
of his conspiracy with Talbot, pre- 
sented himself in a chance call at 
Dorchester-place, he had, it will 
be seen, a very fair start. He did 
his best to improve it. The arti- 
fice by which young Welbore con- 
trived to free himself for another en- 
terprise succeeded perfectly. That 
gentleman had to rush off at once 
to consultation with his leader, 
leaving Mr. Dodd, who happened 
luckily to be on the spot, to com- 
fort the disappointed Dorinda. He 
began without delay the instant 
Mr. Welbore and Edith went up- 
stairs to dress, leaving him and the 
girl together. 

‘Miss Hardrop,’ he asks, ‘ wasn’t 
it you I saw driving in the Row 
last Monday ?” 

‘TI have never driven in the Row, 
Mr. Dodd,’ answers Dorinda. 

‘But how can that be? She was 











in an open barouche, with two grays 
and a blue livery. The turn-out 
was handsome, and so was its con- 
tents. I remarked her to the Mac- 
Doodle Dhu. Do you know what 
he said she was ?” 

‘No, Mr. Dodd.’ 

‘ “ Sublime,” he said. But it can’t 
be possible ‘twasn’t you. I told 
him ‘twas, and I’d have sworn it 
at the time. The likeness is won- 
derful. I dreamt of her that night, 
so I did; I don’t know why.’ 

‘Indeed! You must have been 
very much impressed.’ 

‘So I was. She was very like 
you. ’Pon my credit it’s incredible. 
Miss Hardrop.’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Dodd.’ 

‘We're going down to the House 
in a carriage, I hear. Will you let 
me sit by your side while we're 
going down? "Tis a small request 
in itself, but a favour unspeakable 
to me. I suppose you haven't any 
objection. Why should you? It’s 
only to sit beside you.’ 

‘I have none whatever, Mr. 
Dodd. If you like to do so you 
can, with pleasure, so far as I am 
concerned.’ 

*O, thank you, thank you,’ he 
says, looking at her with bold eyes 
and as sentimental an expression 
as he could convey into a counte- 
nance not fashioned to express the 
languors and pains of delicate pas- 
sion. ‘If you knew what felicity 
this is to me! You're at home 
every day, I suppose ?” 

‘Yes, naturally.’ 

‘I mean if I was to call, should I 
have the honour and happiness to 
see you? 

‘I daresay you would see me, 
Mr. Dodd, if I didn’t happen to be 
out.’ 

‘ Dorinda—hem !—Miss_ Har- 
drop—excuse the slip, I couldn’t 
help it—you overwhelm me with 
felicity, so you do. I'll avail my- 
self very soon of your most gracious 
and delightful permission. O, here 
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we are, Mrs. Welbore; how well 
that mantle—I suppose that’s not 
the name, but whatever the techni- 
cality may be—how well it becomes 
you! I suppose that’s what you 
call a duck of a hat, Mrs. Welbore, 
with the feathers and the bird? 
Well, if it was possible to heighten 
beauty, that hat would, but it can’t. 
Here’s the carriage, I see. Your 
parasol, Miss Hardrop. No; you 
must let me have the happiness of 
carrying it down for you. I'll have 
something of yours in my hand,’ he 
manages to say in an aside. 

Mr. Dodd would possibly have 
been a little indignant if he knew 
that Dorinda was only amused by 
him. She took this for the natural 
manner, flowery and demonstrative, 
which is said to mark the perfervid 
genius of the Celt. Perhaps it 
struck her that his demeanour was 
a little too pronounced for nature ; 
but Dodd was not a bad-looking 
fellow, and Dorinda had not en- 
joyed so much homage from the 
other sex as to receive no gratifica- 
tion even from that so broadly 
offered by the member for Kil- 
ruddery. 

About three-quarters of an hour 
after Mr. Dodd had safely escorted 
his fair charges to their places Tal- 
bot appeared with Miss Twitterley 
and Blossom. His soul spurned 
the notion of putting Blossom in a 
grimy and fetid growler; so he 
hired a closed carriage, in which he 
drove in great state to Crane-street, 
where the ladies were all ready and 
waiting. Blossom looked enchant- 
ing in the neat simplicity of her 
dress. Miss Twitterley was in such 
a state of agitation over the busi- 
ness that she could hardly be got 
to understand Talbot's instructions, 
the meaning of which he could not 
of course explain. He accom- 
panied the ladies to the door of 
the Ladies’ Gallery, and addressing 
himself to the elegant official who 
guards that sacred and very narrow 
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portal, found that Mr. Dodd had 
given the necessary hint. Deliver- 
ing his company to the doorkeeper, 
with the understanding that they 
were to remain till he called for 
them, he went down into West- 
minster Hall, and, pacing that vast 
enclosure, drew fancy pictures, 
more vivid than agreeable, of meet- 
ings between the two parties, and 
the discovery which would ensue. 
Nothing, he thought, was more 
likely than that Miss Twitterley, 
with her flighty enthusiasm, would 
address his people if she happened 
to fall in with them. 

Fate, however, prevented—or 
rather postponed—the catastrophe. 
The breadth of the dimly-lighted 
gallery separated Dorchester-place 
from Crane-street ; several persons 
occupied the space between; and 
besides this, the little ex-governess 
was absorbed in the sight before 
her. She pronounced it an inimit- 
able scene and a gorgeous spec- 
tacle. She mistook the Chinese 
ambassador for the Speaker, and 
the Sergeant-at-Arms for the Prime 
Minister. Identifying Mr. Welbore 
after long search, she fixed her eyes 
on that gentleman with awe and 
eager unwinking regard, as if she 
expected him to blow up, and was 
determined to see the event. 

She had not long set her gaze 
upon him when the member for 
Muddlebury rose in his place; 
whereupon Miss Twitterley clapped 
her hands and gave a little squeak 
of delight, Mr. Welbore cleared 
his throat with several deep 
booms, and as he did so unfolded, 
with portentous deliberation, the 
document in his hand. Finding, 
when he had unfolded it, that he 
had forgotten his spectacles, he 
groped a little in his seat for them. 
When he had put them on he found 
he had dropped the paper, which 
he recovered after another search, 
only to find it was the wrong one, 
and so had to ransack his hat for 
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the true record. While the mem- 
ber for Muddlebury is thus con- 
tending with circumstances mem- 
bers begin to dribble out of the 
House, in that fashion so uncom- 
plimentary to him and so vexatious 
to his relatives when they happen- 
ed to be present. He is nearly 
sent into his seat by the shock of a 
loud ‘ Order, order ’ from O’Trig- 
ger’s Jocum tenens, the MacDoodle 
Dhu ; but Mr. Dodd is promptly to 
his rescue with a ‘ Hear, hear,’ which 
keeps him on his legs. Fully armed 
at last, Mr. Welbore brings his 
spectacles to bear upon the Minis- 
terial bench, in the hope of chal- 
lenging the Premier himself, or at 
least a Secretary of State ; but his 
stately regard falls wasted upon an 
Under-Secretary, the only member 
of the Government present, who is 
asleep, with his hat over his eyes, 
and, if there is no breach of privi- 
lege in saying so, his mouth very 
wide open. Mr. Welbore flashes 
a glance up at the reporters, and 
his spirit waxes wroth as he sees 
their places almost empty—only 
Stylus and Phlimsy remaining ; and 
even these have thrown down their 
pencils, and in no way hang upon 
his exordium. Shifting the range 
of his glasses, he ascertains that 
the Speaker’s eye is on him, and 
begins. 

He is painfully conscious, he 
says, of his inability to deal with 
the question it now becomes his 
duty to lay before the House in a 
manner commensurate with its im- 
portance (‘ Hear, hear,’ and laugh- 
ter). But he throws himself with 
confidence on the indulgence of the 
House—an indulgence to which 
he has already been so deeply in- 
debted (ironical cheers). He is 
only too sensible of the difficulties 
which embarrass him in his endea- 
vour to discharge his duty in that 
House. He is well aware that his 
humble efforts to grapple with 
abuses have provoked the hostility 
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of a large element in that House, 
an element which, with the cry of 
reform on its lips, has invariably 
shown itself the deadly enemy of 
reform (‘ Hear, hear,’ from Mr. 
Dodd). He regretted the absence 
of the Prime Minister and his col- 
leagues, who would no doubt be 
in their places if it were some re- 
mote question of foreign policy ; 
but who treat with indifference— 
that is, at least, his personal ex- 
perience—questions intimately af- 
fecting the domestic interests of the 
country. It might be his fate to find 
once more, as he had often found 
when, on previous occasions, he 
had addressed that assembly, the 
voice of truth thundering in deaf 
ears, and stifled next morning by 
a servile press (a laugh). The 
man who devotes himself to the 
cleansing of Augean stables and 
the purification of the public ad- 
ministration in all its branches 
must bé prepared for obloquy and 
misrepresentation. But he will 
fearlessly pursue a career to which 
he believed honourable members 
on both sides, who have followed it 
with interest or observation, will, 
at all events, grant the merit of 
consistency, solaced by the con- 
viction that the reforms with which 
he has identified his humble name, 
and the means and motives he has 
brought to bear upon them, will be 
understood and appreciated when 
the calm light of history shall have 
replaced the mists of prejudice 
and envy (laughter, and cries of 
‘Question !’). ‘The question before 
the House, he does not hesitate to 
say, affects the constitutional rights 
of every individual and the whole 
system of local administration in 
this country—he will go further, 
and say in this empire. It will 
probably be contended for the 
Government that the question is 
not one for the cognisance of that 
House. He will perhaps be told, 
on behalf of her Majesty’s Minis- 


ters, that whether the assistant gate- 
porter of the Muddiebury work- 
house—an individual holding a 
responsible and authoritative posi- 
tion in the public service—did or 
did not assault his wife in that 
establishment, whether his dismis- 
sal was or was not proposed at the 
meeting of the Board, and an 
amendment thereto illegally re- 
jected by the chairman—it will be 
said that all this is a matter outside 
the intervention of the House. 
‘ Sir,’ he says, ‘I submit that a ques- 
tion like this is at leaSt as impor- 
tant as our position in the East, 
or our affairs in Egypt, or the 
agricultural competition of the 
United States’ (cheers and laugh- 
ter). ‘Honourable members may 
laugh—we are credibly informed 
that a certain tyrannical personage 
performed on the violin while 
Rome was in flames. I tell this 
House that, if local rights and 
liberties are undermined, and a 
personal despotism set up in their 
place, that freedom which is the 
boast of Englishmen, that freedom 
for which I have no doubt my 
ancestors shed their blood, will 
be soon overturned ; and for my 
part, I can only repeat the dying 
prayer of one whose efforts, like 
my own, were unappreciated while 
he lived and laboured in this 
House—“O, save my country, Hea- 
ven!”’ (Cheers and laughter, amid 
which the honourable member 
concluded by moving that a spe- 
cial committee of the House be 
appointed to inquire into the whole 
subject of workhouse administra- 
tion, with special reference to the 
official duties, position, and au- 
thority of the chairman of Mud- 
dlebury Union Board.) 

Mr. Dodd seconded the motion, 
and in doing so invited the House 
to admire with him the character- 
istic ability, eloquence, and mo- 
deration with which the subject 
had been submitted by his honour- 
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able friend, who had just sat down 
amid the sneering jeers and fatu- 
ous merriment of honourable mem- 
bers, who were as incapable of ap- 
preciating his talents as they were 
of emulating his achievements. 
He knew very well that the advo- 
cacy of an Irish member was not 
calculated to serve the cause for 
which his honourable friend was 
making so heroic a struggle in the 
face of a hostile House, and per- 
haps of a hostile Chair. Mr. 
Speaker had called upon him to 
withdraw that expression—he was 
not there to gainsay the ruling of 
the Chair—honourable members 
might laugh—they knew what the 
loud laugh proclaimed; and he 
made honourable members a pre- 
sent of their cachinnatory amuse- 
ment—but he said, and he repeat- 
ed, that no member in that House 
more profoundly respected the 
authority of the Chair than he, and 
he withdrew most cordially and 
unconditionally the words objected 
to by Mr. Speaker. But he would 
tell Mr. Speaker, and he would 
tell the House, that the reason he, 
an Irish member, stood up to 
second the motion of an English 
member was because it afforded 
him an opportunity of exposing 
and branding an iniquity more 
gigantic and monstrous than ever 
Horatio, or even the distinguished 
member for Muddlebury, had 
dreamt of in his philosophy. They 
had heard described, in glowing, 
graphic, and pathetic language, the 
internal disorganisation, the matri- 
monial dissensions, existing in the 
Muddlebury workhouse, where 
chairman and guardian, gate-por- 
ter and gate-porter’s wife, cried 
havoc, and let slip the dogs of war 
at each other. Did the dismal pic- 
ture of internecine strife suggest 
no parallel? Did it not proclaim 
as from a mountain-top the condi- 
tion of Ireland under English mis- 
rule? Did not the squabbles of 
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the Muddlebury pair resemble the 
relations of that ill-assorted couple, 
John Bull and Dame Hibernia? 
What were the squabbles of that 
gate-porter and his wife to the dis- 
putes which ensued when Mr. Bull, 
after flirting his full with Miss In- 
dia, after diverting himself with 
Miss Australia, after gallantising 
it with Miss Canada, and other 
members of his extensive seraglio, 
came home, and, hanging his fiddle 
behind the door, proceeded to ex- 
ercise his marital privileges by 
loading her that was nearest, and 
should be dearest, to him with 
chains, lashing her with scorpions, 
and behaving with the cruelty of a 
stepfather to her beloved and pa- 
triotic offspring ? And why was this 
barbarity practised? Because, for- 
sooth, with a spirit that became her 
—the spirit he could admire in his 
own wife, though, if he ever attain- 
ed the felicity of the wedded state, 
he could place his hand on his 
heart and say the woman who hon- 
oured him by her preference should 
never have occasion to repent it— 
with that high and noble spirit she 
insisted on being treated as a spouse 
and helpmate, not as a bond-slave 
and a menial. He would tell the 
House there was only one remedy 
for that ill-starred union, and that 
was a judicial separation, with an 
independent establishment in Col- 
lege Green, Dublin, or the sti!l more 
heroic measure of a divorce a mensa 
et thoro,on the ground of incompati- 
bility of temperament. His honour- 
able friend had commented on the 
absence of the Prime Minister. Did 
his honourable friend forget that 
conscience doth make cowards of 
us all? Why did the Government 
hide their diminished heads, leav- 
ing one paltry representative to 
face the storm? He bowed tothe 
ruling of the Chair, and withdrew, 
without qualification, the word 
‘paltry,’ merely observing that the 
flight of the Ministry had removed 
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from the vision of Irish members 
the odious spectacle of a row of 
swom tyrants and sanguinary 
oppressors of their country. Hon- 
ourable members cried ‘Name, 
name! He would not be put 
down by the clamour of an inso- 
lent plutocracy. He gladly obeyed 
the order of the Chair, and with- 
drew the words, because he was 
determined to disappoint the parlia- 
mentary Moloch, which was thirst- 
ing for his blood, which had al- 
ready devoured and consumed 
him, but which would not devour 
and consume him again until the 
occasion was worthy of the holo- 
caust. 

Mr. Dodd addressed his perora- 
tion to thirteen members. When 
he sat down, Mr. Welbore lifted 
his hat from the opposite bench, in 
recognition of his support. The 
member for Kilruddery gravely 
returned the salute. 

‘See here, Dodd,’ says the Mac- 
Doodle Dhu, ‘I’m going to slap at 
em with a count. They had no 
right to take you so short in them 
little allusions of yours, and so I 
think we’d better be into ’m.’ 

‘Here’s the Under-Secretary,’ 
answered Mr. Dodd, as that offi- 
cial rose, and, stepping to the table, 
placed a loose volume on two 
others, so as to make a rest suffi- 
ciently high forstatesmanlike effect, 
and then leaning one elbow there- 
upon, after the most approved 
Ministerial model, turned a severe 
countenance upon the member for 
Muddlebury. 

‘Let us hear what he’s got to 
say first,’ whispers Mr. Dodd, ‘and 
then I’m willing to go with you 
any length.’ 

The Minister briefly dismissed 
the business. Certain honourable 
members, he said, sought dis- 
tinction in special walks of legis- 
lation, of which they might be 
said to possess a kind of mono- 
poly. One honourable member 
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had acquired celebrity in connec- 
tion with the Licensing Laws ; 
another had made the subject of 
the Derby adjournment peculiarly 
his own ; another had taken the 
industrial interests of the country 
under his protection ; yet another 
devoted himself to the exposure of 
external dangers which menaced 
the safety of the empire; and so 
on. Ina field so occupied it was 
difficult to strike out new paths to 
parliamentary fame. They had an 
example in the topics introduced 
from time to time by the member 
for Muddlebury, whose function in 
that House seemed to be the dis- 
covery of mares’ nests of the very 
smallest kind. The House had 
heard the motion brought forward 
by the honourable member, and 
felt no doubt that it was hardly 
treating it respectfully or fairly to 
invite it to discuss such puerilities. 

This was hard on poor Mr. Wel- 
bore. His people, watching. him 
through the ornamental screen 
above, felt the glow of generous 
indignation at the rebuff inflicted 
on him. Mrs. Welbore whispers 
Edith. 

‘What a very insolent person 
that must be!’ she says, bringing 
her opera-glass once more to bear 
upon the Under-Secretary. If 
that double-barrelled instrument 
could slay, it would have conveyed 
a fatal flash from the eyes of the 
angry matron. 

‘He is really very unkind, mam- 
ma,’ answers Edith, with a strong 
inclination to cry. 

Mr. Welbore was not, however, 
wholly abandoned to the talons of 
the Minister. Mr. Dodd performed 
a last kind office for him by roar- 
ing ‘ No, no?’ in stout denial of the 
conclusion with which the Under- 
Secretary wound up. More than 
that, he nudged the MacDoodle 
Dhu, who was abstractedly watch- 
ing the clock, and brought that 
senator vehemently into joint chal- 
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lenge with haphazard shouts of 
‘Order ! and ‘ Question !’ 

The member for Muddlebury 
himself set down the attack to the 
jealousy of statesmen who were in- 
tolerant of any legislative capacity 
superior to their own. He took 
his hat and papers, while the voice 
from the Treasury bench was still 
railing at him, and, bowing coldly 
to the Chair, stalked out of the 
House with great outward dignity, 
but with a wounded heart. The 
instant the subject had been dis- 
missed, Mr. Dodd’s colleague 
‘slapped at ’em’ with his count. 
Almost at the first sound of the 
bell threescore members came 
flocking from library, dining-room, 
smoking-room, or terrace to the 
Lobby, where they inquired the 
meaning of the summons. When 
they learnt it they stayed where 
they were—all but a dozen or so, 
who obeyed the tinkle, and came 
bustling into the chamber, to the 
strong disgust of the Messrs. Stylus, 
Phlimsy, & Co., watching the issue 
with anxious hearts and scathing 
comments upon the legislative zeal 
of these apparitions. Then was 
heard the Speaker’s voice number- 
ing, with grave pause and solemn 
intonation, the members in ses- 
sion. ‘The total falls short of the 
necessary forty, a fact no sooner 
announced from the Chair than the 
House, rising in chamber and gal- 
leries as with one movement, makes 
hastily for all exits. 

Mr. Dodd had pursued Mr. 
Welbore out into the corridor, 
where he overtook that gentleman, 
in transit to the Ladies’ Gallery. 
The member for Kilruddery easily 
assumed the lead in the expedi- 
tion. 

‘I brought down the ladies this 
evening,’ he says, ‘and the least 
I can do isto see them off. You'd 
as well hurry. You handled that 
question in prime style, Welbore ; 
but, of course, you knew how 
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‘twould be. If ’twas any other 
government but this you'd have 
raised a storm that would rever- 
berate to the four points of the 
compass. But every dog has his 
day, you know, and yours will 
come sooner or later.’ 

This was balm to the stricken 
feelings of the member for Mud- 
dlebury. Mr. Dodd went in for 
the ladies, and attended them 
down to their carriage in Palace- 
yard, and saw them all seated. 
Mrs. Welbore and her daughter 
occupied themselves in administer- 
ing the solace of praise, and with 
such effect that Mr. Welbore very 
soon felt the gloom passing from 
his soul; for, after all, so long as 
one retains in his breast the clear 
light of self-esteem it is very hard 
to darken his spirit from outside. 
Mr. Dodd, taking advantage of 
the moment, took private leave of 
Miss Hardrop. 

‘ How did you like my speech ?” 
he asked, ‘if, indeed, you did me 
the felicity of listening to it.’ 

‘O, I heard it with great plea- 
sure, Mr. Dodd. I thought it most 
—what shall I say?—most vigorous.’ 

‘I’m delighted you think so. 
I was afraid you wouldn’t care for 
it. While I was speaking I was 
saying to myself, “ I wonder is she 
listening to me now?”’ 

‘I listened with great attention. 
It was very eloquent.’ 

‘ This is the happiest moment I 
ever knew before. I’m not joking, 
*pon my credit I’m not, Miss Har- 
drop. By the way, how did you 
like that reference I made to 
wedded life, and the love, honour, 
and respect a husband owes to 
the bone of his bone and the 
flesh of his flesh? ’T'was tender, I 
thought.’ 

‘I’m afraid that is a passage I 
rather missed. I’m so sorry.’ 

‘I’m sorry too. I spoke it on 
purpose. Well, you’re off. You'll 
soon see me up at Park-place, 
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availing myself of your permission 
to call on you. Good -night. 
Heaven guard you, for my sake!’ 

And with the points of his fore- 
finger and thumb he delicately im- 
pressed the fond wish on cor- 
responding points of the palm 
—— back of the young lady’s 

and. 
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The carriage moved off; Do- 
rinda drew up the glass with a 
giggle ; while Mr. Dodd, returning 
to the House for his overcoat, 
smote the policeman on duty with 
a wink, which left that officer a full 
five minutes as one petrified in the 
act of military salutation. 


[To be continued, } 
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OncE round the wine-bowl, ruby as the sun 

That setting looked upon us from the sea, 

Youth joyous eyed, with circling friends allied, 

In this dim casement many a bright hour won, 

While fancies flashed amid sweet minstrelsy : 
Now from gray brows life strains its gaze afar 

Towards those old evenings, wishing but for rest : 
The red vine sheds its leaves, and autumn’s star 

Burns sadly, dropping slow beneath the west. 


Once Love, as graceful as a hyacinth stem, 
With bosom fairer than the foam of the Nar, 
Fond as a child, and jubilant as wild, 
Upon the shore, with fresh rose anadem, 
Awaited me, returned from afar. 
O joyous hours! but sweeter yet the years 
When blessed affection sanctified life’s tome, 
Where memory marks the page that shows through tears 
A mother’s smile and the sweet hearth of home. 


Time's twilight deepens, day will soon be o’er ; 

But all of truth and beauty we have seen, 

Or shaped amid life’s din, remains within, 

Self-centred in the mind for evermore ; 

And kindred spirits wait beyond the screen. 
Now like those stars that view below, above, 

Two worlds, our soul, entranced in deeper moods, 
Setting from lonely earth toward those we love, 

Turns spectral eyes but to them and the gods. 


T. C. IRWIN. 





THE CARNIVAL BALL. 
from the Spanish. 
By LADY WILDE. 


——@~——_ 


A BRILLIANT crowd of all the 
rank and fashion of Madrid, from 
royalty down, filled the splen- 
did rooms. The women closely 
masked ; the men, generally, un- 
disguised, save by their fantastic 
and gorgeous costumes. Some, 
however, under the impenetrable 
mystery of mask and domino, ho- 
vered about, and whispered clever 
or cruel things into startled ears, 
seeming to know every one, with 
all the lines of social intrigue, 
while they themselves remained 
unknown. 

My friend Prince Carlos and I 
took up a masterly position at the 
door of the grand sa/on,and amused 
ourselves by guesses and conjec- 
tures on the dazzling stream of 
humanity that floated by. 

Duly we appreciated the snow- 
white arms glittering with jewels, 
the superb hair, the soft, caressing, 
undulating grace of Spanish move- 
ment; but the face still remained 
a mystery, masked and inscrutable. 

However, we had faith in the 
invisible from the beauty of the 
visible, and were even quite pre- 
pared to fall in love on the evi- 
dence vouchsafed ; for youth has 
infinite trust and hope, and a pas- 
sionate enthusiasm for the mystic 
and unknown. 

A magnificent Circassian, with 
hair sweeping the ground, and 
brow bound with an antique fillet 
of gold coins, soon captivated the 
susceptible heart of Prince Carlos, 
and he was speedily led away a 
bond-slave to the haughty sultana. 


While I—but how can I de- 
scribe the vision of beauty that 
dazed my senses and slew my rea- 
son utterly ? 

Through the dense crowd, which 
parted as she advanced, leaving a 
pathway clear as if for some regal 
progress, came a masked lady, tall, 
slight, elegant; gliding on with a 
balanced movement, as if she 
walked to music. By her side was 
a cavalier, also masked ; but, from 
the orders he wore, one could see 
he was of royal rank. 

The costume of the radiant being 
he escorted seemed meant to repre- 
sent Zhe Dawn. Over the long 
trailing robes of rose-coloured sa- 
tin embroidered in silver fell a 
veil of silver gauze in soft cloud- 
like glittering folds, through which 
flashed, like rays and arrows of 
fire, a superb zone of rubies and 
diamonds. A diadem of the same 
gems, like points of flame, encir- 
cled her brow, and crowned her, as 
the Goddess of Morning, with an 
aureole of splendour. 

My first impulse was to fall pros- 
trate at her feet ; but I fortunately 
resisted the inclination to offer 
divine honours, and thought it bet- 
ter to follow in her train, and fill 
my soul with the loveliness of the 
earthly form. 

In a short time she glided to a 
sofa, as if weary of dancing or 
talking or admiration, and, dis- 
missing her cavalier with a grace- 
ful wave of the hand, sank back 
amidst the cushions with the luxu- 
rious grace of an odalisque, while 
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she laid her bouquet on the sofa, 
too fatigued even to inhale its per- 
fume. 

I approached, and, with that se- 
ductive deference to women for 
which my manner is celebrated, 
requested permission to take the 
vacant place beside her. A Car- 
nival ball has immense privileges, 
or I would not have dared the risk 
of such a proposition. The bou- 
quet was in the way, and I gently 
raised it to my lips before handing 
it to the lovely owner. 

‘You are a courtier, sefior,’ she 
said, with a smile that disclosed 
two rows of pearl set in coral. ‘ But 
your homage may be a mistake. 
You know my name, perhaps ?” 

‘I know nothing, serranita,’ I 
replied, ‘except that you are di- 
vine. Can the face equal that 
perfect form? Will you not lift 
the shrouding mask for one mo- 
ment? But, gue importa, the face 
must be beautiful, or Nature would 


have failed in harmony.’ 

‘ Ah, sejior,’ she said, with some- 
thing of tenderness in her voice, 
*the beautiful seldom wear a mask ; 
they are too eager for conquest 
and triumph. You, I see, disdain 


to wear one. It is only the con- 
sciousness of being handsome can 
give one such courage.’ 

‘ Gracias, serranita; but have 
I no higher claim to notice? You 
may have heard my name?’ 

‘All the world,’ she answered, 
‘has heard the name of the poet 
whose praise confers celebrity. 
May I, too, hope for a sonnet? 
A poet should have but one theme 
—woman.’ 

‘True, most lovely serrana ; 
but inspiration comes from love, 
and love from sight. How can I 
sing of unseen glories? Remove 
the mask, I entreat you, that I may 
behold the divine object which is 
to kindle admiration to poetry.’ 

‘O poet! poet! trust to the 
ideal, I advise you. The actual 
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is always disappointing. Alas! my 
poor face could hardly kindle the 
flame of genius. Imagination will 
give you higher inspiration.’ 

‘Imagination! Yes, we poets 
know it well. A mere cloudland 
of frozen icicles. But true poetry 
requires passion ; and passion only 
comes from the actual, the visible, 
and the glorious reality of the 
beautiful.’ 

‘And if I lift my mask, sefor 
poet, will you find the glorious 
reality of the beautiful in my face? 
Ah, do not dare the trial. Your 
poet-soul would recoil from the 
actual, and I—I should lose. your 
homage and your flatteries.’ 

‘Never! I exclaimed impetu- 
ously. ‘O enchantress of my soul, 
try me—unmask. I shall wor- 
ship ; I shall adore.’ 

‘Enough! enough! she mur- 
mured, laying her fan upon my lips, 
‘Worship, adore! mere idle poet- 
falsehoods. Truly, Plato « was 
right. Poets should be banished 
from every well-ordered state.’ 

‘ And why, a/ma mia? 

‘Because you poets are all 
pagans and perjurers. You set up 
idols to worship, and you simulate 
false homage. Poets do not need 
to wear a mask; their whole life is 
a falsehood.’ 

‘So like women, then ; but con- 
fess. Poets, at least, know how to 
love, and are worth loving. Lift 
the mask, and you will judge if I 
can love.’ 

‘I cannot. Sympathy and praise 
and homage are enchanting to a 
woman. Why should I risk los- 
ing these subtle flatteries, that make 
me believe I am lovely enough to 
be loved? If I unmask, the words 
will freeze on your lips; the poet 
will be turned to stone.’ 

‘ Impossible ! Your conversation 
charms me. What mind! what 
intellect ! Yes, even beyond beauty 
I worship intellect; and I feel 
drawn to you by a strange spiritual 
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affinity, wholly mental, believe 
me. Beauty is a mere ephemeral 
adjunct; the true perfection is in 
the soul.’ 

‘This appreciation of intellect 
is indeed touching,’ she said 
earnestly. ‘ Yet—shall I confess 
it?—I would rather be thought 
beautiful even for a moment, than 
hear all your praises of my intel- 
lect. No; I cannot risk the trial. 
The flame kindled by intellect would 
be soon extinguished by—must I 
say the word ?—a fatal ugliness.’ 

*O, fear not, serrana. I deny 
and defy the ugliness. And where 
could it exist? The features may 
be irregular, but there is the grace 
of expression—a very lovely thing. 
Indeed, I prefer it to positive 
beauty. And if the mind charms, 
the face will also. I could swear 
it. From long experience I have 
acquired a certain instinct for the 
discernment of masks. No; I 
cannot be deceived. I have too 
good a nose for that.’ 

My companion started slightly, 
and averted her head, as if offend- 
ed by such a vulgarism; but was 
soon herself again, and, extending 
her hand, assured me, by this 
graceful gesture, that I was already 
forgiven. 

‘There is but one thing to re- 
gret if you unmask,’ I continued, 
clasping the little hand fervently. 
*I shall lose all the delicious privi- 
leges of the Carnival ball. I do not 
want to know your name and rank. 
I only want permission to utter the 
one phrase—I love you !’ 

* You forget,’ she said ; and the 
little hand was nervously with- 
drawn. ‘You have not seen my 
face. If I unmask, you will scarcely 
wait to utter a frigid ¢ los pits de 
usted before you fly from my side 
in horror.’ 

‘Never!’ I exclaimed. ‘The 
idea is an insult to the holy instincts 
ofthe poet’s soul. And grant even 
that some unhappy accident has 
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marred your beauty, can that 
affect the brilliancy of your con- 
versation, the music of your voice, 
the seductive grace of your figure ? 
No, no! A woman with such gifts 
must be always fascinating. And 
if the face be indeed ugly, I shall 
pardon the casket for the sake of 
the jewel it contains.’ 

She was evidently touched, and 
murmured, as she scattered the 
petals of a rose from her bouquet, 

‘Yet—yet—is not ugliness the 
one unpardonable sin in a woman? 
Do not the poets feel this ? Do not 
you know it?” 

‘A calumny, serranita. None 
but shallow minds hold such a 
creed—not natures like mine. Let 
me untie the mask—where can be 
the risk? Do I not see this per- 
fect form, and the glorious eyes 
that flash on me like stars of night, 
with those golden tresses falling 
on a neck whiter than the pearls 
that encircle it? And think you 
I have not noticed the perfect form 
of your head and the delicious 
smile of that roseleaf mouth ?’ 

‘Ah, there may be still some- 
thing left to terrify—eyes and 
mouth alone do not make a face 
beautiful. Have you seen all ?’ 

‘I may say all. The—nose— 
certainly, is the only feature—’ 
(here I was interrupted by her 
laughter). ‘You laugh, my sweet 
serrana. Is it—Roman, perhaps?’ 

‘Or Carthaginian, for aught I 
know. I really cannot take upon 
myself to affirm its order.’ 

‘No, no, no!’ I exclaimed. ‘It 
is not possible that an abnormal, 
an anomalous nose could coexist 
with other beauties so perfect, so 
harmonious! However, I take the 
consequences! With that mouth, 
those eyes, that siren sylphlike 
form—what more could I desire ? 
Any woman simply with your in- 
tellect and your eyes must be 
charming, irresistible, divine! Un- 
mask, then, a/ma del mia alma! 
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My heart is yours already! The 
mere accident of feature can have 
no influence on a love as deep as 
mine !’ 

‘Rash man, you tempt a dread- 
ful fate!’ she said gently, laying 
her hand on mine with a warning 
gesture. 

*‘ Away with fears !’ I cried. ‘ By 
this little hand now held in mine, 
I swear to love you now and for 
ever—for ever! The homage of 
my whole life is yours.’ 

‘Well, then—alas, how weak we 
women are!’ and her voice trem- 
bled. ‘Will love indeed survive 
the ordeal? Here, untie the mask 
yourself—my hand trembles so, I 
cannot do it. It is the supreme 
moment of my life! Will you still 
love me when the mask falls ?” 

‘ Angel of my life, can you doubt 
me? O, fortune! O, felicity! My 
own hand unbars the gates of 
paradise! Give me the lyre, O 
Muses. I am Pindar! I am 
Apollo! Will this knot never un- 
tie! I shall cut the string. O, 
rapture! Now, ’tis done! Beau- 
tiful—’ 

But the word died on my lips, 
the mask fell from my hand, and I 
sank back stunned, fainting, hor- 
ror-struck. O,whatanose! What 
a nose! What a nose! No, never 
could I have imagined that Nature 
was capable of bringing to sucha 
frightful excess the pleonasm, the 
hyperbole of noses. Quevedo’s 
sonnet, beginning ‘ There once was 
a man with an awful nose,’ would 
read tame and spiritless beside it. 
This was no human nose. It was 
a beetroot, a spear, a promontory, 
a pyramid of Egypt. 

Good heavens! and to talk of 
the progress of humanity, of our 
social system being regenerated, 
when such abuses are permitted to 
exist! If it be wise and just to 
repress the tendency towards the 
vague and exaggerated in our po- 
litical institutions, why is there no 


law against the vagueness, the ex- 
aggeration of noses? Why is our 
idea of humanity to be desecrated ? 
Why should all the finer sensi- 
bilities of my nature be so ruthless- 
ly outraged? Why should a poet’s 
divine sense of beauty— But here 
I became conscious that the dread- 
ful being at my side was staring at 
me. Yes, staring full in my face, 
with grave malignant intensity, as 
she said, 

‘You know I warned you. The 
features may be a little irregular, no 
doubt, but then there is the grace 
of expression, a very lovely thing, 
you say. Indeed you prefer it to 
positive beauty, do you not? And 
the intellect—you worship intellect : 
you know that at least remains 
unchanged. Will you not give me 
your arm, sehor? Let us proceed 
to supper.’ 

‘Pardon me, serranita,’ I stam- 
mered. ‘I had forgotten a very 
particular engagement—you will 
excuse me.’ But the words choked 
me. I felt in the last throes of 
strangulation, and would have 
dropped down, I think, dead on 
the spot, if, happily, the nose-bul- 
warked serrana, no doubt accus- 
tomed to her own deformity, had 
not laughed outright at my miser- 
able confusion. 

This gave me courage to rise, 
and with a profound salute and a 
frigid ‘4 los piés de usted,’ I fled 
from the terrible shadow of that 
stupendous nasal organ. 

Horror winged my feet, anger 
blinded me; I stumbled over chairs 
and tables and people. Earth did 
not seem wide enough to separate 
me from that terrible headland, 
whence all my hopes had gone to 
ruin. The shadow of it still seemed 
to darken the ground around me, 
and I would haverushed to my hotel, 
regardless of cloak or carriage, if 
another evil had not assailed me. 
I was faint from exhaustion and 
hunger. The nose seemed to have 
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abstracted all my vitality, and the 
strongest impulse of my nature at 
that moment was a savage vora- 
city. 
I flew to the supper-room, took 
possession of a table, quaffed a 
goblet of champagne, and ordered 
plate after plate with the wild 
eagerness of appetite and rage. 

I was at my fifth, when, /riste de 
mi / there, just fronting me, stood 
the serranita—I should rather say 
the nose, more lurid, more gigantic 
than ever, now that I beheld it in 
the full glare of the supper-room. 

A masked gipsy was holding 
her hand at the moment, to read 
her fortune, and I heard him say, 
‘Queen of beauty to-day, Queen 
of an empire to-morrow.’ 

‘Queen of beauty!’ I repeated 
scornfully, and again I meditated 
flight. But the nose petrified me 
by saying, with a dolcezza infernale, 
‘ Will not the gracious sefor con- 
duct me to supper? I have been 
lingering for your return. Why did 
you leave me?’ 

I trembled like an aspen, and 
the nose laughed; but the grave 
and haughty caballero, with the 
royal orders on his breast, did not 
laugh. This was doubly irritating. 
I would have given worlds for a 
pretext to run him through the 
body. 

* Senora !’ I gasped forth. 

*O sefior !’ she exclaimed quick- 
ly, ‘ perhaps a particular engage- 
ment; or has in/e//ect lost its charm 
for you? But pray do not take 
any trouble; merely a glass of 
ponche & la Romana, nothing 
more.’ 

And the nose seemed to twist 
and curl with indignant contempt. 

This cool audacity piqued me ; 
and, with a malignant emphasis, I 
replied, 

‘Sefiorita, I present you the be- 
verage with pleasure ; but will not 
your nose be rather in the way of 
your enjoying the draught? Un- 
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less you can abridge that very 
majestic feature, I do not see 
how—’ 

‘ Gracias, sefior! she said, in- 
terrupting me. ‘You are most 
considerate. But I do not drink 
with my nose. However, it would 
be more convenient if abridged. 
Shall I try ?” 

‘How? What? Can it be? I 
stammered. 

‘O, pray do not be alarmed, 
senor,’ she said laughingly ; ‘the 
process is very simple ;’ and, raising 
a small white hand to her face, she 
slowly and daintily drew away the 
obnoxious fiery beacon, and her 
own fair, delicate, Grecian nose, 
perfect as the rest of her beautiful 
features, appeared beneath. 

Cielo giusto | it was of cardboard. 
A mere Carnival trick. And I had 
been deceived, maddened, done to 
death nearly, by a thing like that 
—a nose, a painted nose! ‘O, if 
the earth could only open and 
swallow me up!’ I inwardly ejacu- 
lated ; for had I not insulted, yes, 
horribly insulted, the most beauti- 
ful woman at the Court of Madrid ? 
True, O true! For it was, indeed, 
the lovely, distinguished, and cele- 
brated Countess T— that now 
stood before me, with a mocking 
smile playing over her exquisite 
mouth. 

I could have thrown myself at 
her feet, I could have killed my- 
self for rage and despair and 
shame ; but my remorse and ab- 
ject terror only seemed to heighten 
her amusement ; and, taking the 
arm of her haughty cavalier with 
the royal orders, the superb beauty 
saluted me with a profound rever- 
ence and a smiling ‘ Beso dé usted 
Ja mano; and swept on in the 
glitter of her raiment and her 
jewels and her loveliness to join 
the dancers. 

Not hunger, but despair, now 
winged my feet, as I fled along the 
corridor and down the grand stair- 
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case, and nearly overthrew Prince 
Carlos as I passed him in the 
whirlwind of my flight. 

‘ Whither so fast, my friend ?’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Why, you are the 
envy of the whole room! You 
have been talking to the loveliest 
woman in Spain for the last half- 
hour. And do you know the 
news? The Queen herself has 
justtold me. It is all settled; the 
lovely Countess is to wear a royal 
crown; and right well she will 
grace athrone. But do not speak 
of it. Itis a state secret as yet; 
though, of course, we all guessed 
the truth. Heavens! is she not 
beautiful? I am to be the new 
ambassador, and you shall have a 
high post in the embassy, I pro- 
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mise you. But—what is the mat- 
ter? You are pale as death.’ 

* Peace !’ I exclaimed, in a voice 
stifled by rage, dashing away his 
hand, that rested on my arm. 
‘Peace! I must away—suicide— 
death—oblivion! Farewell!’ 

And I sprang into my carriage, 
and reached home with set teeth 
and clenched hands, and fixed re- 
solve to start the following morn- 
ing for Cuba, or the interior of 
Africa, or the North Polar Expedi- 
tion ; anywhere that would place a 
whole continent between me and 
the bitter memory of the Carnival 
Ball, and the shadow of the Carni- 
val Nose—that fatal promontory 
on which my happiness had been 
wrecked for life. 








LIFE IN A SEAPORT TOWN. 


By EDMUND DOWNEY, 


PIERSBOROUGH is a seaport with a 
population of some forty thousand. 
It isa place of mushroom growth. 
Five-and-twenty years ago a clus- 
ter of fishermen’s cottages and a 
sprinkling of farmhouses were the 
only dwelling-places which marked 
the site of the present town. A 
navigable river flowed by the little 
fishing village to join the sea. The 
coast-line offered to the fishermen 
no facilities for shelter; so the 
river was utilised, and for centuries 
a small pier had existed about 
seven miles from the mouth, where 
the river narrowed considerably. 
It was on the site of this pier— 
from which the village, no doubt, 
took its name—that one of the 
present floating docks of Piers- 
borough had been erected. Five- 
and-twenty years ago coal and 
iron were discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of the village, and in an 
incredibly short space of time a 
town sprang up and _ flourished. 
Enterprising capitalists built float- 
ing and dry docks, deepened the 
river, erected houses and streets, 
and opened a line of railway from 
the mines to the docks. 

The rapid growth of English 
towns is nowhere so remarkable 
as in places where coal and iron 
have been discovered near the 
coast, and Piersborough is a re- 
markable specimen of this rapid 
growth. Within fifteen years from 
the time when the foundation- 
stone of the first dock had been 
laid, in addition to its maritime 
facilities, Piersborough could boast 
of a town council, a theatre, a court- 


house, a member of Parliament, 
and three local newspapers. 

The fishing industries had gra- 
dually dwindled away, most of the 
fishermen developing into river 
and sea pilots for the incoming and 
outgoing ships. The harbour au- 
thorities were empowered to grant 
pilotage certificates to competent 
persons, and to levy a tax on the 
shipping for the maintenance of 
the pilotage system. 

Piersborough is a peculiarly nau- 
tical seaport. Every householder 
in it has in some way a connec- 
tion with the sea and its belong- 
ings. It isnot like an old-fashioned 
seaport, where industries other 
than those of the vasty deep are 
in rivalry or predominate. It has 
no history, no records except those 
of the sea. It has developed no 
manufactures. It can boast of 
no aristocracy, for its unpictur- 
esque surroundings attract neither 
landed proprietors nor retired 
tradesmen; and there has been 
scarcely time enough for the young 
population to make sufficient money 
to enable them to throw commerce 
to the dogs, and form a mushroom 
aristocracy. It resembles in this 
respect a town in some rising colo- 
ny, or in the States, where gold- 
fields, silver-mines, or oil-wells have 
been suddenly ‘ prospected.’ 

The miners and their following 
have built a village about half a 
dozen miles from Piersborough, in 
the centre of the coal and iron dis- 
trict, so that their influence on the 
population of the seaport is almost 
nil. There is scarcely one import- 
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ed family or individual now resi- 
dent in Piersborough who has not 
come straight from some other 
seaport, British or foreign. The 
shopkeepers depend chiefly upon 
seafarers, or those connected with 
seafarers, for a livelihood; and, 
by a process of imitation, for 
which Mr. Darwin could perhaps 
account, have adopted many sea- 
faring habits and customs. It is 
not unusual to behold the grocer 
or the baker attending to his duties 
behind the counter clothed in a 
dark-blue woollen jersey, rolled up 
slightly atthe end. ‘ Sou’-westers’ 
and oilskins are the favourite out- 
door garments in wet weather, and 
I do not remember to have come 
across more than two umbrella- 
shops in the town. As love laughs 
at locksmiths, so doth the nautical 
man laugh at umbrellas.  Piers- 
borough differs from Cologne in 
one particular, namely, it can lay 
claim to only one distinct smell ; 
but that smell pervades everything, 
from borough bound to borough 
bound, from garret to basement— 
the odour of tar. 

The inhabitants rise early. Be- 
tween six and seven o’clock many 
of the shops are open, and at eight 
o’clock business in all directions is 
in full swing. The town is curi- 
ously built. At the eastern ex- 
tremity, where the docks are situ- 
ated, and which is called ‘ Dock 
End,’ there is a large group of 
buildings, intersected by number- 
less short streets. The majority 
of these buildings are used for 
office purposes. At the western 
end of this group a street, called 
Store-street, over a mile in length, 
stretches itself out. Every house 
in this street isa shop or a store of 
some description. Old-clo’ dealers, 
new-clo’ dealers, chemists, publi- 
cans, bakers, butchers, grocers, 
provision dealers, jewellers, ma- 
rine-store dealers, nautical instru- 
ment-makers, e¢ hoc genus omne, 
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flourish here. Several short side 
streets, containing dwelling-houses 
of various orders, may be found 
off Store-street. At the western 
extremity of Store-street another 
large group of buildings, known as 
‘the town,’ and resembling in form 
the ‘ Dock End’ group, exists, and 
in ‘the town’ are shops, houses, 
and streets of the better class. 
Piersborough may be compared to 
a fourteen-pound dumb-bell, with 
the bar stretched out to an indef- 
nite extent. 

Ships of every flag float in the 
docks, and sailors of every nation- 
ality parade the streets, especially 
Store-street. Shopkeepers, mer- 
chants, and ship-agents of every 
class and nation have their business 
places in Dock End or Store-street. 
The sons and the daughters of 
France, Italy, America, Turkey, 
Greece, Austria, Russia, Norway, 
Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
Denmark, England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales find in Piers- 
borough either a temporary or a 
permanent haven. It will, at first 
sight, be difficult to say what 
nationality could boast of the 
largest number of representatives, 
but no doubt the home element— 
the English, Irish, Scotch, and 
Welsh—is in the ascendant. 

Outside the limits of the town 
dwelling-houses of various ages 
and sizes, without any attempt at 
regularity of construction or post- 
tion, are scattered. 

In addition to the offices in 
Dock End, there are several skittle- 
alleys, a small music-hall, an opium 
den, and an endless assortment of 
gin-shops and restaurants. The 
skittle-alleys are always crowded, 
masters of foreign-going ships devot- 
ing a good deal of their valuable 
time to the exercise of the skittle- 
bowl. The publicans, it is almost 
unnecessary to say, drive a roaring 
trade. Curious to relate, there is 
not a single tradesman, with the 
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exception of the butcher, to be 
found in ‘ Dock End’ proper. The 
‘town’ possesses a theatre, a music- 
hall of a superior order to that 
which exists in Dock End, a rink ; 
and all the public buildings, ex- 
cept the Custom House and the 
Sailors’ Home, are situated in ‘ the 
town.’ Piersborough has never 
done much for the drama. The 
theatre is more frequently unten- 
anted than tenanted, but the music- 
halls do a good business. 

The Docks, ‘Dock End,’ and 
Store-street are the only parts of 
Piersborough which could afford 
any interest to a visitor. The 
‘town’ is the dullest and most un- 
interesting town on the face of the 
earth. 

The Custom House, which faces 
the largest of the Docks, is the 
first place of importance in Piers- 
borough ; it is the centre of nauti- 
cal gravity, at any rate. All day 
its immediate vicinity is crowded 
with seafaring folk of every type. 
The paid-off tar is the genus which 
most affects the neighbourhood of 
the Custom House, and next in 
numerical importance the tar about 
to be shipped. The sailor is seen 
to best advantage immediately 
after a long voyage. His wages 
have been accumulating while he 
is at sea, where there is little op- 
portunity for the spending of 
money ; and before he has time to 
go on a spree ashore, he is usually 
to be found near the Custom 
House in a new (or rather second- 
hand) suit of garments.’ If he is a 
foreigner, or has been to foreign 
parts, he sports a cigar, and offers 
a bold contrast to the ‘ paulo-post- 
future sailor,’ who holds between 
his lips a short clay pipe, or is 
pipeless, and with one cheek swol- 
len is leisurely expectorating the 
juice of the fragrant weed. A 
licensed shipping-master may be 
singled out in the crowd of tars by 
the superior, though slop-shop, cut 
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of his clothes, and by the domin- 
eering fashion in which he addresses 
his neighbours. 

From the exterior of the Custom 
House to the interior of a ship- 
broker’s office is not /ongo inter- 
vallo. ‘The principal Italian ship- 
agent, who happens also to be 
vice-consul for his Majesty King 
Humbert, has been a rather for- 
tunate person. When Piersborough 
was in its infancy he arrived there 
in a ship in the capacity of able 
seaman, and, having had a quarrel 
with his chief, he took up his 
quarters ashore, intending to pay 
the sea another visit at the earliest 
opportunity. He was a young 
man who had received, for a sailor, 
a fair education, and he could 
speak ‘a little English.’ Moreover 
he was observant and ambitious. 
After a short residence ashore it 
occurred to Orlando Buscali that 
there was no Italian shipbroker in 
Piersborough, and that with the 
evident growth of the port it would 
probably not be long before one 
might pick up a decent livelihood. 
So, taking time by the forelock, 
he invested all his savings in the 
furnishing of a small office and in 
the necessary supply of stationery. 
He engaged an English clerk, John 
Dodd, who could speak Italian, 
and understood the devious ways 
of shipbrokerage. Buscali’s suc- 
cess exceeded his wildest dreams. 
Piersborough came to the front 
with giant strides; and, as Bus- 
cali was first in the field, he secured 
almost a monopoly of the Italian, 
and a goodly slice of the Austrian, 
shipping business. When it was 
deemed necessary that Italy should 
have a maritime representative in 
Piersborough he applied for the 
post of vice-consul, and, having 
no rivals worthy of the name, he 
secured the appointment. He now 
rents a suite of offices furnished in 
a luxurious style; his smoking- 
room would reflect credit on a first- 
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class hotel ; he employs eight or 
ten clerks, and several interpreters 
are hangers-on at his establish- 
ment. These interpreters are 
worthy of more than a mere pass- 
ing mention. One is an Austro- 
Hungarian, two are Italians, and 
two are Greeks. The Hungarian 
and the Italians are men of a style 
superior to that of their employer, 
although Buscali has attained a 
polish which it would be well- 
nigh impossible for an Englishman, 
under similar conditions, to have 
attained. The two Greeks are vile 
creatures. One calls himself James 
Jones, the other Richard Smith. 
Probably if both had remained 
faithful to their real names the 
Hellenic Government would ‘want’ 
them for burglary, arson, murder, 
or goodness knows what. James 
Jones is an unassuming, albeit a 
dangerous-looking, villain, with 
small green eyes, a broken nose, 
and an ugly scar across one cheek. 
Richard Smith is a stout, good- 
humoured-looking scoundrel, with 
a thick guttural voice, piercing 
black eyes, a deep olive com- 
plexion, and a full beard. I doubt 
very much if Mr. Gladstone would 
ever have taken up the cudgels for 
‘the noble Greek man’ if, during his 
early career, he had been intro- 
duced to Messrs. James Jones and 
Richard Smith of Piersborough. 

Smith has adopted every English 
custom he could think of, no doubt 
in order to hide his identity still 
more. He interlards his sentences 
with British oaths ; and one of his 
favourite modes of introducing the 
most commonplace remark is, ‘ Well 
to goodness, by my sowkins !’ The 
first portion of this household word 
of Smith is undoubtedly of Welsh 
origin, and the latter portion has a 
subtle flavour of the Emerald Isle, 
though I have never been able to 
discover what ‘ sowkins’ really are, 
unless the word is the Celtic for 
‘little pigs.’ 
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John Dodd, Buscali’s chief clerk 
or manager, though now at the 
shady side of forty, has never lost 
his youth. That dull monotony 
which falls to the lot of ordi- 
nary men of business had never 
fallen to the lot of John Dodd. 
Every day brought new faces and 
new phases of life and business, and 
the chief clerk found it impossible 
to become steady and middle-aged. 
His love for practical joking led him, 
or perhaps it will be more correct to 
say led others, into many a scrape. 
But Buscali found him too useful 
to pay any attention to the numer- 
ous complaints lodged against him 
from time totime. One of Dodd's 
peculiarities was his habit of trad- 
ing upon the ignorance of foreign 
tongues which his own countrymen 
displayed, and upon the ignorance 
of the English tongue and English 
customs displayed by the foreign 
clients of the vice-consul for Italy. 
One day he brought a gay good- 
humoured Austrian shipmaster into 
the billiard-room of the Ship Hotel 
in Dock End. It was early in the 
afternoon, and there were only a 
few visitors in the billiard-room. 
At one of the tables a leading 
merchant of Piersborough, named 
Thomas, was knocking the balls 
about. Thomas was one of the 
most pompous and would-be aris- 
tocratic dwellers in the town; but 
he had one weak point—billiards. 
He knew it lowered his dignity to 
be seen in a public billiard-room, 
and he knew that Mrs. Thomas 
would have a series of hysterical 
attacks if she heard her worthy 
spouse was in the habit of frequent- 
ing ‘a low public-house at Dock 
End.’ But Mr. Thomas could not 
resist the fascination of the green 
cloth. Dodd introduced his Aus- 
trian friend, and the merchant and 
the mariner played three or four 
games. When Thomas went away 
the Austrian, somewhat after the 
fashion of Beau Brummell, asked, 
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‘Who is your fat friend? He is 
so polite, so agree-able, and he 
does play the game so deaw tifully.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Dodd, ‘he is 
rather a nice sort of a fellow, but 
he puts on a lot of side, to use an 
expression founded on the noble 
game of billiards. He is landlord 
of a small hotel in the suburbs; a 
nice quiet place. By the way, you 
couldn’t do better than take a run 
down there before you leave us, 
and spend a few shillings at his 
inn. The landlady, his wife, is a 
most charming creature. I'll tell 
you how to get to his shanty. He 
keeps very good claret indeed.’ 

The Austrian determined to visit 
Mr. Thomas’s inn the following 
day, as his ship was ready for sea, 
and he was fully instructed by 
Dodd how to reach the merchant’s 
residence. He was somewhat sur- 
prised to discover a quiet-looking 
bijou villa, having a large and 
beautifully kept garden in front. 
He was still more surprised at 
finding the hall-door closed; ‘but, 
reflected the Austrian, ‘it must be 
the custom of the English in the 
suburbs.’ Then ensued a scene 
which bears a resemblance to a 
portion of She Stoops to Conquer, 
with this exception, that the prin- 
cipal character in the Austro-Tho- 
mas drama never discovered the 
cause of the confusion. 

*‘Ees Mr. Thomas at the house, 
my dear?’ he inquired with a leer, 
as a good-looking female servant 
opened the door. ‘I have come 
for to see him, and for have a little 
drink vith him.’ 

The servant hesitated, but the 
Austrian walked boldly past her 
into the hall, saying, 

‘Eet ees all right, my dear. He 
vil know me very good. I have 
played the billiards vith him in 
the Dock. Show me to your best 
room, my dear.’ 

The servant, not knowing ex- 
actly what to do, said, 
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‘If you will step inside, sir, I'll 
tell missus. Master is not at home 
now, but we expect him soon.’ 

The Austrian entered the neat 
drawing-room at Penton Villa, ob- 
serving, 

‘You are very curious people, 
you Eengleesh, in the suburbs.’ 

He seated himself comfortably 
in an easy-chair, lit a cigar, and 
placed his heels on the mantel- 
piece, to the imminent peril of a 
glass shade. For about five mi- 
nutes he was left to his own reflec- 
tions, as Mrs. Thomas was in doubt 
how to act. 

‘It must be some foreign friend 
of my husband’s,’ she thought, 
‘who has an appointment with him 
to-day. I do wish he would not 
make an office of his drawing- 
room.’ 

Meantime the Austrian was grow- 
ing impatient. He gave the bell- 
pull several violent tugs and rapped 
loudly with his knuckles on a table. 
At last the servant appeared. 

‘Tell the landlady I do vish to 
see her now, at once, and bring 
me quick a bottle of your best cla- 
ret, also some good cigars. Do 
not stand to look at me. I can 
pay,’ rattling coin in his pocket. 

The servant was naturally aston- 
ished, and went to her mistress a 
second time, saying, 

‘ Please, ’m, I think the foreign 
gentleman what’s in the drawing- 
room is in liquor, ’m. You better 
go and see him at once, ’m, before 
he does any damage. He’s got 
his feet a-planted on the mantel- 
piece, ’m, and he’s asking for 
drink, ’m, and he’s a-smoking like 
a chimney, ’m, and—’ 

Mrs. Thomas waited to hear no 
more, but flew to the drawing- 
room, and, almost breathless from 
excitement and indignation, said, 

‘I beg your pardon, sir, I am 
Mrs. Thomas. If my husband 
has made an appointment with 
you, I must request that you will 
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endeavour to conduct yourself more 
like an ordinary being. This is not 
a gin-palace, if you please.’ 

*O signora, you do not say so! 
Vat, then, do you call it—a hotel, 
a restaurant, a “shanty,” as my 
friend and your friend Dodd do 
say ?” 

‘Sir, your impertinence is un- 
bearable. I must request.you to 
leave the house at once.’ 

At this moment the sound of the 
closing of the hall-door was heard, 
and in a few moments Mr. Thomas 
walked hurriedly into the drawing- 
room. 

‘Ah, signor, caro mio! cried 
the Austrian, rising swiftly from his 
seat, throwing his arms round the 
merchant's neck and kissing him, 
as Italians and Austrians of the 
seafaring class will insist upon do- 
ing in moments of excitement. 
‘Ah, signor, you have then come 
at the last! The signora, your wife, 
ees strange to-day, vat you do call 
out-of-sorts. Order the liquor, my 
comarade. Quick! Vat vill you to 
drink, and vat vill the signora to 
drink? I shall pay.’ 

‘You are drunk, sir. Get out 
of my house this instant!’ gasped 
the astounded and well-nigh smo- 
thered owner of Penton Villa. 

‘ Nonsense, nonsense!" placidly 
replied the Austrian. ‘You have 
no fear, Signor Thomas. It is all 
right. I am notdrunken. I have 
not drink more than two bottles of 
claret this day. You have no fear 
of the License Act. Eef eet not 
the proper time, I am dond fide 
traveller, I do assure you.’ 

‘If you don’t go instantly I shall 
send for the police.’ 

‘I think you not know me. Do 
you not remember me at the Ship? 
We did play then the bil—’ 

‘Hush!’ interrupted Mr. Thomas 
quickly, in an undertone, terrified 
lest his wife should hear of his 
billiard-playing in Dock End. Then 
aloud: ‘O, yes, I remember now. 
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Of course I recollect you, my dear 
sir. Tenthousand pardons! Ma- 
tilda, my love, will you have some 
wine sent up to us—and a spittoon, 
if you please ? Sit down, my friend. 
Indeed I had quite forgotten you. 
And how are you? Excuse my 
rudeness, will you? Yes, of course ; 
we met in the Ship. And is she 
ready for sea, your good ship? 
Dear me, how stupid of me to for- 
get ! 

*O, yes, my ship ees ready for the 
sea; but vat a temper, for certain, 
you have got! You make no 
money in my country vith your 
business and your temper, never. 
You are so strange, you Eeng- 
leesh.’ 

Mrs. Thomas now left the room; 
so Mr. Thomas plucked up cour- 
age, and said : 

‘Come now, my friend, a joke 
is all very well in its way, and 
friendship is all very well in its 
way; but really this is carrying 
things a little too far. It may be 
the custom in your country for a 
chance acquaintance over a game 
of billiards—by the way, oblige 
me by making no mention in this 
house of billiards—a chance ac- 
quaintance, I say, to pay a visit, 
order the servants about, and treat 
a man’s drawing-room as if it were 
a common taproom. We don’t 
understand such conduct in Eng- 
land, I can tell you.’ 

‘You are one very funny inn- 
keeper. You indeed make me for 
to laugh.’ 

‘Innkeeper! What on earth do 
you mean, sir? Could any one 
have told the fellow this was an 
hotel? pondered the merchant. 
‘Did any one say this was an inn, 
my good friend ? 

‘Did any one say it was an inn 
—good, very good! You amuse 
me very much—you amuse me, you 
are so very droll! Vy you deny 
it? Ah, I see—you vill sell the 
drink secretly! You are one 
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smuggler. But / am no informer, 
Meesther Thomas; / do not vat 
you call blab. Bah! Vat you 
take me for? Bah! Jam no 
informer. I am quite indeed dis- 
gust with you. I shall say good- 
day, Meesther Innkeeper; I am 
quite disgust. I shall never—no, 
never—recommend to you my 
friends. I shall be sail to-morrow, 
and I do hope I shall never see 
your port once more. I am dis- 
gust. Bah! 

And snatching up his hat, which 
had been deposited on the hearth- 
rug, the Austrian rushed from the 
room, opened the hall-door for 
himself, and from the drawing- 
room window the bewildered mer- 
chant could see him gesticulating 
wildly, and shrugging his shoulders 
almost out of joint. 

Another joke played by Dodd is 
worthy of record. One of the 
principal shipwrights in Piers- 
borough had always been a source 
of amusement to Buscali’s chief 
clerk. He was so solemn and so 
self-assertive that Dodd took the 
greatest delight in making fun of 
him. He was always to be seen 
dressed in a shabby-genteel suit 
of clothes—black frock-coat, black 
doeskin trousers, and silk hat. The 
clothes were old and ill-fitting, and 
looked as if they were in the habit 
of receiving a polish every morn- 
ing with a greasy blacklead brush. 
The hat suggested a similar mode 
of treatment. One morning the 
shipwright called upon Buscali, 
saying he should feel exceedingly 
grateful if he would ‘put in a word’ 
for him with the master of the 
Italian barque which had been in 
collision in the river, and was ex- 
pected into dock on the next tide. 

‘Dodd is going now to meet 
the captain,’ replied Buscali. ‘He 
will do all in his power for you.’ 

* Come along with me, governor,’ 
said Dodd. ‘I'll secure the job 
for you in the twinkling of an eye.’ 
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The pair proceeded to the pier- 
head, and met the master of the 
injured barque coming ashore. 

After the Italian had duly gesti- 
culated to Dodd his somewhat 
incoherent version of the collision, 
the latter said, of course in Italian : 

‘O, I want you to do something 
for this poor fellow here. He has 
been a preacher—a clergyman, 
you know—but somehow he got 
into disgrace, and his wife does a 
bit of washing and mangling. Send 
him the ship’s washing. It will be 
an act of real charity, as the fellow 
is quite destitute. His charges are 
very reasonable. It is all right,’ 
said Dodd, turning to the ship- 
wright. ‘You are to do the re- 
pairs. You can go aboard the 
Giovanni and have a look at the 
damage, and then send in a fair 
estimate. He is going aboard 
now, captain,’ turning to the Italian, 
‘to see how much lumber you have 
to send ashore.’ 

The shipmaster nodded his as- 
sent. 

‘I am really and truly obliged 
to you, Mr. Dodd,’ said the ship- 
wright. ‘How well you do speak 
the lingo, to be sure ; and you can 
twist your shoulders with the best 
of them! Give the captain my 
address.’ I haven’t brought a card 
with me. I won't forget this, Mr. 
Dodd—one good turn deserves an- 
other. Then it is all right, capi- 
tano?’ 

‘Si, si; it is right,’ replied the 
Italian, who with difficulty could 
jerk out a few English words ; and, 
with a dignified wave of his fat 
hand, he dismissed the clerical 
washerman. 

‘Send a horse and cart down to 
the ship in the morning,’ cried 
Dodd ; ‘the skipper wants.you to 
carry away a lot of lumber.’ 

Next morning the cart was de- 
spatched to the Giovanni, and in 
the course of a few hours returned, 
laden with canvas bags, in which 
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were crammed soiled clothes of all 
sorts. The shipwright could not 
understand the importofthe strange 
load, so he determined to proceed 
at once to the ship and discover 
how the mistake had arisen. On 
his way to the docks he met 
Mr. Richard Smith. The Hel- 
lenic interpreter had heard Dodd 
telling of the trick he had played 
on the shipwright ; and, of course, 
Mr. Smith knew what was now 
troubling Dodd’s victim. 

‘Well, to goodness, by my sow- 
kins said the Greek, with a dia- 
bolical chuckle ; ‘but that Dodd 
is a comical fellow. He’s played a 
nice joke on you !’ 

‘Joke! What do you mean?’ 

‘ About the Giovanni.’ 

* What about her ?” 

‘O, how innocent you are, by 
my sowkins! Did you get the 
washing? Eh? 

‘ And did he do that, the scoun- 
drel? said the shipwright, after a 
pause, the secret of the cartload of 
clothes flashing across him. 

‘O, by my sowkins, he did! 
All Dock End is in roars of laugh- 
ter about you. Well to goodness, 
mind how you starch the shirt- 
fronts, or you'll not get another 
job in a hurry, by my sowkins! 
O, O, O! Ah, ah, ah? 

An English shipbroker’s office 
differs widely from a foreign ship- 
broker’s. It is usually a more 
orderly and businesslike establish- 
ment. Like Orlando Buscali, the 
head of the firm of Anthony Pat- 
terson & Co. had commenced 
business while Piersborough was 
in its infancy. He had been com- 
mander and sole owner of a coast- 
ing brigantine; and he had dis- 
posed of his ship and invested the 
proceeds, together with his savings 
—no inconsiderable sum, for he 
had been a thrifty shipmaster—in 
the purchase of an office and its 
requirements. Like Buscali, too, 
his business had increased in a re- 


markable manner, though neither 
so rapidly nor so extensively as 
the Italian’s. He had two offices 
on the ground floor of a large 
house in Dock End, the upper part 
of which he used as a dwelling- 
place. He had more rivals in his 
business than Buscali in his; but 
he had nothing to complain of. 
He was reputed wealthy, and it was 
known that he now held shares in 
a considerable number of coasting 
ships, and owned out and out two 
of the steam-tugs which found em- 
ployment in the port. In his office 
one came across English, Welsh, 
Irish, and Scotch shipmasters ; for 
Patterson wisely declared that he 
had no nationality (except the 
parish of Stepney could claim him 
for its own), having been born at 
sea. 

Coasting shipmasters are of 
every class and quality, and exam- 
ples of all the classes and qualities 
could be found from time to time in 
Patteson & Co.’s office. There is 
the swearing and the religious ship- 
master, the learned (or ‘sea-law- 
yer) and the ignorant, the teeto- 
taller and the drunkard, the brag- 
gart and the humble tar, the 
anecdotist and the morosely silent, 
the lucky and the unlucky, the 
scrupulously clean and the unscru- 
pulously dirty, the vocalist, the 
student, the weatherwise, the epis- 
tolary, &c. 

Occasionally, when the wind 
and weather have been unpropiti- 
ous for a long period, and a large 
number of vessels are wind-bound 
or weather-bound, representatives 
of most of the various classes con- 
gregate in the evening in Patter- 
son’s establishment. Some sit 
round the comfortable fireplace, 
some stand, some are at a desk en- 
deavouring ‘to drop a line to the 
owners,’ more are engrossed in the 
Shipping Gazette, the Piersborough 
Daily Chronicle, or the Weekly 
Budge, the latter journal being 
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held in high estimation among sea- 
faring folk. Then something like 
the following will take place : 

THE WEATHERWISE SHIPMASTER 
(striking an old-fashioned barometer 
violently with his knuckles). Glass 
still on the decline, gentlemen ! 
What a long spell of this southerly 
wind we are having! Now it is 
my opinion that— 

THe Braccart. Well, I’m 
blamed if I’ve ever been on the 
wrong side of the wind for a twelve- 
month until this time! If it warn’t 
that I’d shame every one on you, 
blest? but I’d up stick and have a 
try for it in the morning, and show 
you all how— 

Tue Untucky. Bah! Up stick, 
indeed ! Why, man, the sky is 
rotten with dirt. A fellow ’ud be 
a tarnation foolhardy lubber to— 

THE ANEcpotistT. I remember, 
in the year 1871, we had such an- 
other spell of southerly wind as 
this, and we was a-going up the 
English Channel with— 

THE STUDENT (4aying the‘ Weekly 
Budget’ on his knees, taking off his 
spectacles and wiping them in a red- 
cotton handkerchief). Now I’m after 
reading of an extraordinary mur- 
der. I'll just tell you what the 
Budget says about it (replacing his 
spectacles and taking up the ‘W.B.’). 
On the night of— 

THE ANECDOTIST. But as I was 
saying, we was a-going up the 
English Channel with a cargo of 
barley, and my word, but it was— 

THE DRUNKARD (suddenly wak- 
ing from slumber, stretching out his 
arms ana striking the humble skip- 
per in the region of the mouth, and 
then giving vent to an unearthly 
noise, half yawn, half hiccough). 
Yes, my dear, I'll have it warm 
this time with (hic) plenty sugar. 
Hullo, old feller (hic), here we 
are, are we? ’Scuse me (hic); I 
was— 

THE STuDENT (without exhibit- 
ing any traces of impatience or annoy- 


ance). On the night of the fourth of 
September, the— 

Tue Sea-Lawyer. O, bother 
your murders and stuff! What 
should a respectable seafaring man 
want to know about the goings-on 
of shore-folk? Here’s the Shipping 
Gazette as says the master of the 
Warrior has had his certificate taken 
from him by the Board of Trade. 
Now, I’m dashed but I'd contest 
that decision if I had to pawn the 
shirt off my back; I’d fight the 
blooming Board of Trade as long 
as I could stand on one leg; I'd 
bring my case to the House of 
Lords before— 

THE MorosELy SILent. Bosh! 
Shut up ! 

THE TEETOTALLER. I hope, my 
friends, that the example of our 
companion here—I am sorry to say 
our companion ( pointing to Drunk- 
ard, who has fallen off to sleep again, 
and whose head hangs heavily over 
his left shoulder)—will be a warning 
to all of you. Steer clear of in- 
temperance ; give the bottle a wide 
berth, say I. When I was a young 
man, I am sorry to say, I took my 
glass— 

THE ANECDOTIST. That you did, 
sonny, and no mistake. You were 
about the wettest soul I ever came 
into collision with. I remember 
in the spring of eighteen fifty-eight 
we went on a big spree in Liver- 
pool, and you— 

Tue Humsie Tar. How did 
you say the glass was? Falling 
fast, was it? 

THE EpisToLary (who is in the 
throes of composition at the desk). 
Hold your row, for goodness’ sake, 
will you? I’m after destroying six 
sheets of note-paper on account of 
your infernal jabber. I wouldn't 
mind if— 

THE STUDENT (making another 
effort to secure an audience). On the 
night of the fourth of September, 
the usually quiet neighbourhood 
of— 
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THE HuMBLE Tar. Come, let us 
have a song, boys. (Zo the vocai- 
ist) Give us ‘ Dublin Bay,’ skipper, 
with a chorus. 

Then‘ Dublin Bay, with a chorus, 
Jollows, and enter— 

Orrice-Boy. Mr. Patterson says, 
gentlemen, that he thinks you had 
better get into the street if you 
want to make such awful noises. 


One of the conclusions you ar- 
rive at by this time is that the 
Tower of Babel was built by coast- 
ing shipmasters. 

The merchants in Piersborough 
hold rather aloof from what they 
term ‘the sea rabble,’ though the 
antecedents of many of them would 
not bear the strictest investigation. 
Asarule, they merely tolerate either 
the shipmasters or the ship-agents ; 
they do not drink with them, or 
play billiards with them, or discuss 
politics or local topics with them, 
except on rere occasions. Some 
of the shipmasters occasionally 
resent this exclusiveness. ‘I re- 
member Brown when he hadn’t a 
rag on his back, and was glad to 
come aboard my ship and eat a 
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sea-biscuit—“ just by way of no- 
velty,” he would say, but I could 
tell the lubber was dying of hunger. 
And what do you think he said to 
me this morning? I asked after 
the missus and the family, quite in 
a friendly way, and the rascal says, 
**T don’t know you, sir. Be good 
enough to keep your place when 
you are allowed into my office.” 
’Twas as much as I could do to 
keep my hands off the fellow: only 
I knew he had a handy freight to 
offer, blowed if I wouldn’t take him 
by the back of the neck and teach 
him a lesson !’ 

The shipowners in Piersborough 
are not numerous, Piersborough 
having, strange to say, not yet de- 
veloped into a shipbuilding port. 
The few vessels which do hail from 
it are owned chiefly by the ship- 
masters who sail them, and who 
have settled down in the new town. 

If there are neither startling nor 
sensational phases of life or cha- 
racter, or nature or art, to be found 
in Piersborough, there is at least a 
novelty in the routine of its daily 
life which may be worthy of a brief 
record. 








TUER’S LIFE OF BARTOLOZZI. 


By JOHN OLDCASTLE. 


——e——_ 


BiOGRAPHERS, by a sort of con- 
vention, are careful to tell us with 
a particularity we could often spare 
the exact day on which their heroes 
were born, and to be at infinite 
pains to discover the city, the 
street, and the room in which they 
first saw light. No doubt the 
great men who have made the 
world memorable and interesting 
are naturally ranged into periods, 
and this arrangement is useful and 
necessary to our appreciation of 
history. We know the century and 
the era to which Thomas Aquinas 
and Luther, Sappho and Dante, 
Fra Angelico and Gainsborough be- 
longed, without remembering, or 
caring to remember, the definite 
year of their birth ; and if this is 
true of the Immortals, whom the 
world, so to say, can count on its 
fingers, still more is it true of the 
great multitude of lesser figures 
whom ‘noisy Fame is proud to 
win.’ But in this respect Mr. 
Andrew W. Tuer is an entirely 
orthodox biographer, for he gives 
us no fewer than thirteen varying 
dates, each mentioned by different 
chroniclers as that of the birth- 
day of Bartolozzi, which range 
between 1725 and 1730; and we 
suppose we are deficient in bio- 
graphical enthusiasm in being un- 
able to feel any great exultation in 
arriving at our author’s conclusion 
that the latter is the accurate date 
ofan event which would have been 
equally interesting to us had it 
occurred the year before. But if 
the date of a birth is in itself, and 
when it is not considered in rela- 
tion to other events, a matter of 


absolute indifference, anxiety about 
place of birth is intelligible enough. 
The cities through which Homer 
living begged his bread would have 
been wanting in appreciation in- 
deed if they had not claimed the 
bones of Homer dead, so that 
their resting-place might be a place 
for pilgrims, for tourists, and for 
touts—a source of municipal re- 
venue and a centre of individual 
traffic for ever. But to the reader 
who is not a pilgrim, nor a tourist, 
nor a tout, it can be of little conse- 
quence to identify the street, or 
even to know the quarter of the © 
city, in which celebrities were born 
—except so far as the locality has 
an influence on their genius, and 
makes a mark upon their lives. 
Horace Walpole, in writing of 
Grinling Gibbons, about whose 
birthplace there is controversy, says 
that he was an original genius, a 
citizen of Nature, consequently it 
is indifferent where she produced 
him; and then an inventor is 
equally an inventor, whether born 
in Italy or in Lapland. Still it is 
of consequence, even to the general 
reader, to know at least the nation- 
ality of an artist, for the study of race 
and the influence of race on art 
are not without their fascination ; 
and though Bartolozzi may be call- 
ed an inventor—for he was the first 
to employ stipple engraving with 
the knack which made it popular 
—the fact that he was born in 
Florence gives us a key to his in- 
stinct for art, and explains his pos- 
session of qualities which, had he 
been born in Birmingham, he would 
certainly have been without. It 
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must not be supposed, from what 
we have said, that Mr. Tuer’s two 
handsome volumes are filled with 
facts and figures of a dry order ; 
for if he has not neglected to ob- 
serve the conventions of biogra- 
phy, he has also gone beyond 
them, and given us an amount of 
‘ana’ and of by-information of all 
kinds which make his volumes 
pleasant reading. Of facts, in- 
deed, there is something like a 
famine in the case of Bartolozzi. 
We could have done with more of 
them, especially those relating to 
his domestic history ; but the re- 
cords are scanty, and oral tradition 
has little or nothing to add to the 
written word. Mr. Tuer has been 
indefatigable in his search for ma- 
terial. After exhausting public 
sources of information, he inserted 
in the papers an advertisement, 
asking for copies of letters and for 
evidence generally, and intimating 
that examples of Bartolozzi’s prints 
would be bought. The replies 
amounted to several hundreds, 
from some of which it was evident 
that the value set on his works, 
especially in out-of-the-way places, 
was absurdly high, at any rate from 
a pecuniary standpoint ; and Mr. 
Tuer may well have found it diffi- 
cult to believe that some of his 
correspondents were not trying to 
make him the victim of a hoax. 
One was from an elderly lady at 
Tunbridge Wells, whose letter con- 
tained her family history and her 
age—a necessary tribute to the 
proprieties, for she wound up by 
inviting him to journey down to 
see her and her one specimen 
of Bartolozzi—one of Giardini’s 
benefit tickets. Another fair cor- 
respondent, dating from the north 
of the Tweed, discovered that she 
was the possessor of priceless trea- 
sures in the shape of five tinted 
examples of Bartolozzi’s prints, 
which, when she heard that Mr. 
Tuer was writing the Zi/e, she sent 
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up to town by a friend for his in- 
spection. They were a set of the 
‘ Elements’ and an historical print, 
all commonplace enough, and 
moreover cut close—which no 
print can te without a loss of 
value in the market. But Mr. 
Tuer was gravely told that the for- 
tunate possessor was meditating 
the purchase of a landed estate 
with the proceeds of their sale. 
After that, surprise could hardly 
further go; but when, in answer 
to his cautious inquiry about the 
sum demanded for them, Mr. Tuer 
was told that seven or eight hun- 
dred pounds apiece would be about 
the figure, but that before accept- 
ing even that, Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, & Woods should be asked 
to value them, in case they might 
be found worth a still larger sum, 
he may have had some doubt 
about his own or his companion’s 
sanity, and some difficulty in be- 
lieving that St. James’s-street, with 
its Bartolozzi-loving printsellers, 
still stood, or that there continued 
to flourish in Garrick-street Gustav 
Lauser, who would have thought 
himself lucky to get a customer 
for the lot at ten pounds ! 
Another correspondent, less 
fatuous, certainly, announced from 
Birmingham that he had ten en- 
gravings, ‘warranted’ to be by 
the great Bartolozzi, which, without 
mentioning their titles or state, he 
was willing to part with for a hun- 
dred pounds, the money to be paid 
first and no approval. Another cor- 
respondent asked twenty pounds 
for twenty ‘ fine prints,’ which, on 
their arrival, we%® found to be 
worth twenty shillings; and an- 
other—this time an elderly lady— 
left it to Mr. Tuer’s feelings to 
value her single print. ‘ My dar- 
ling picture, which has soothed 
many a weary hour, and has al- 
ways been loved for its loveliness ; 
for, as I daresay you well know, to 
know it is to love it;’ and so on, 
x 
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over four pages. Sach correspond- 
ence, however, was not without its 
use to the biographer of Bartolozz’, 
who has taken pains to put his 
readers in possession of as good a 
guide to the value of the Master’s 
prints as it is possible to afford in 
the case of wares with a more or 
less movable value. From the 
long lists of sales to which Mr. 
Tuer devotes many of his pages, it 
can be easily ascertained that this 
print in the auction-room fetched 
nine shillings, and another nine- 
teen, and a third three pounds, 
while a fourth actually realised 
eight pounds eighteen shillings and 
sixpence. These values will of 
course fluctuate with the artistic 
fashion of the time; eighty-five 
impressions of the ‘ Marlborough 
Gems,’ for instance (keenly sought 
after a few years ago), fetching in 
Nicholls’s sale, at Sotheby’s last 
year, only a fraction over a penny 
apiece. Moreover, the reader, in 
looking through the prices obtained 
at sales of Bartolozzi’s prints, will 
be struck with a want of uniformity 
arising from another source than 
that of fickleness in public taste ; 
for on the same day two impres- 
sions of the same print will fetch, 

one of them one guinea, and the 
other three. These gradations in 
the value of Bartolozzi’s and all 
prints are as infinite as the varia- 
tions of the condition and ‘ states’ 
of the prints, and can only be 
learned by experience, or by a 
careful study of Mr. Tuer’s inter- 
esting and often racy ‘ Hints on 
beginning the Collecting of Prints,’ 

his chapter on the ‘ Collecting of 
Prints as a Hobby, and as a profit- 
able Hobby,’ the rules by which he 
instructs amateurs ‘ How to judge 
Prints,’ and his exposure of the 
deceptions practised in the re- 
touching and the tinting and the 
inlaying and the signing of prints, 
as well as of the sharp practice of 
the sale-room. 


Life of Bartolozzi, 


Bartolozzi himself was always 
moderate in his demands. He was 
thirty-seven when Dalton, the li- 
brarian of George III., who had 
gone to Italy on a royal commis- 
sion to purchase pictures, fell in 
with him, and, admiring his etch- 
ings and drawings, induced him to 
come to England, offering to en- 
gage him for a term of three years at 
three hundred pounds ayear. The 
offer was accepted; Bartolozzi 
settled in Warwick-street, Golden- 
square, then a haunt of artists; and 
his first task was a series of prints 
from Guercino’s drawings in the 
Royal Collection. Other work fol- 
lowed, and made one of those sen- 
sations which do not, properly 
speaking, belong to the legitimate 
triumphs of art. Bartolozzi knew 
more about drawing, and had given 
more attention to anatomy, than 
the ordinary British engraver did 
in that day or does in our own; 
but it was not by this knowledge 
that he made his reputation so 
much as by his employment of the 
stippled or ‘ chalk’ style of engrav- 
ing, and of red rather than of black 
in the reproductions. Into the vari- 
ous processes of engraving, of which 
Mr. Tuer gives descriptions which 
are technical, yet intelligible to the 
layman, it is not our purpose to 
enter here. Suffice it to say that 
stipple engraving, with which the 
fame of Bartolozzi is associated, is 
an art of dots rather than of lines, 
being, in fact, little more than an 
improvement on the French me- 
thod of chalk engraving. Barto- 
lozzi is sometimes referred to as its 
inventor, which he was not ; but to 
him may certainly be ascribed the 
honour of having founded the Eng- 
lish school of engravers in stipple, 
and of having improved, and, in- 
deed, perfected, the process. The 
novelty of the texture and the 
colour was delightful to the eyes 
of our great-grandmothers, and to 
those of our great-grandfathers not 
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less so; there was a rage for those 
skilful and delicate imitations of 
drawings in red chalk ; and Fran- 
cesco Bartolozzi, as soon as he 
had concluded his arrangement 
with Dalton, was loaded with com- 
missions. His works found their 
way into the windows of dealers, 
and on to the line at exhibitions. 
When the Royal Academy was 
founded in 1769, he was one of 
the first ‘ forty’ nominated by the 
King ; his studio was the resort of 
that crowd of dilettanti for whom, 
in all times and countries, the 
studio has a fascination; and 
though he was, as we have said, 
always moderate in his demands, 
he made money easily, spending it 
with equal ease. His habit of 
keeping his gold loose in one of his 
waistcoat-pockets may be taken as 
typical of his general carelessness in 
the matter of money. ‘ He could 
never save,’ says his biographer ; 
‘and no matter what his income 
earned, he was generally ahead of 
it in expenditure. He was thus 
tempted at times to employ his 
skill on inferior book-plates and 
in the perpetuation of the vii- 
lanous and puerile conceptions 
of amateurs, or the humorous 
fooleries of Bunbury and other 
caricaturists, the reproduction of 
whose works by the powerful burin 
of Bartolozzi, however useful and 
prized they may be as illustrating 
the foibles of the time, cannot but 
be considered as instances of waste 
of talent. But Bartolozzi was 
tempted through his good-nature 
as well as his interest; for artists 
and amateurs vied with each other 
in their persuasions to induce him 
to engrave their works; artists 
hoped, through him, to strengthen 
a weak reputation, and amateurs 
were sure that their rudimentary 
sketches would develop, under his 
masterly touches, to a maturity 
which had no preéxistence.’ 

No explanation other than this 
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paragraph yields—not even the 
roguery which has affixed, in many 
instances, Bartolozzi’s signature to 
plates which Bartolozzi never saw— 
is needed to account for the many 
and various failures and feeble- 
nesses which intermingle with Bar- 
tolozzi’s better works, to make up 
the enormous total number of 
prints—mostly in stipple, but a 
proportion in line—which are asso- 
ciated with his name, and of which 
every old-fashioned printseller’s 
window discovers specimens. Some 
of his engravings are after his own 
design; and his designs cannot 
escape the crit cism that they are 
graceful rather than strong, and 
the inspiration of sentiment rather 
than of a power of creating cha- 
racter and giving it expression. Of 
religious pictures, especially of the 
Old Masters, he has made repro- 
ductions innumerable; but his 
powers find their fittest scope in 
the treatment of classic subjects, 
and with no artist was he more 
often and more appropriately asso- 
ciated in this respect than with 
Angelica Kauffman. The fasci- 
nating woman, who, in spite of a 
multitude of admirers, including 
Sir Joshua himself, was the igno- 
minious heroine or victim of one 
of the greatest matrimonial mud- 
dles on record, when she married a 
lackey in his foreign master’s name, 
will always be interesting to us for 
her misfortunes as well as for her 
talents, and, even if she were less 
prominent as an artist, would be 
piquante as a woman ; and though 
no doubt Mr. Tuer concisely ex- 
presses a great deal of truth in his 
single sentence, ‘She was over- 
praised, but bore her honours 
meekly,’ her career makes a me- 
morable chapter in the history of 
English art. Perhaps it is fortu- 
nate that there is so much of the 
‘dummy ’ about her nymphs, both 
as she painted them and as Barto- 
lozzi reproduced them. Like Bar- 
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tolozzi himself, she was a Catholic, 
and—what he probably was not—a 
pious one for the greater part of her 
life ; and we have always thought it 
a little odd that she should some- 
where in her letters congratulate 
herself on having elevated public 
morality by her art. The happy 
boast may be capable of demon- 
stration in regard to her religious 
pictures, albeit she will always be 
feminine in her reading of religion, 
never giving us Milton’s spirits in 
her angels, for instance, nor Dante’s 
birds of God, but the graceful 
figure and insipid face of a pretty 
woman. And just as Mr. Burne 
Jones to-day makes the same fea- 
tures do duty for the Virgin and 
for the angels of the Annuncia- 
tion, and for Vivien (this aber- 
ration of the eye being in truth 
but symbolic of the mental blind- 
ness of his school to the distinc- 
tions between the old creeds and 
the new creed, and between one 
code of morals and another), so, 
too, Angelica Kauffman’s angels 
look and dissemble very much as 
do her goddesses, her disconsolate 
mothers, her innumerable maids. 
Nor would we wish these latter to 
be more realistic than they are; 
losing ideality, they would, in many 
instances, lose also decorum. Their 
inanity, while it invested them 
with a coldness more than classic, 
prepared the way for a reaction, 
which has culminated in our own 
day in such speaking, breathing 
delineations as those from the free 
pencil of Mr. Frank Miles, and of 
the more scientific pencil of Mr. 
Herbert Schmalz, the frank and 
serious realism of which has capti- 
vated the popular taste. 

After a residence of thirty-eight 
years in England, Bartolozzi, then 
in his seventy-fifth year, went to 
Portugal, in compliance with a 
royal invitation; and his depar- 
ture from England may be taken 
to indicate that his reputation in 
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this country had declined, and his 
finances too. ‘I arrived here,’ he 
writes from Lisbon, ‘after a five 
days’ passage from Falmouth. In 
this country, to which destiny in 
the evening of my mortal course 
has sent me, I have experienced 
from every one the most flattering 
reception. It is the more agreeable 
to me as, for a series of years, I 
have not been accustomed to such 
kindly behaviour from those I have 
looked up to as my patrons. To- 
morrow I shall be introduced to 
the Prime Minister. I am most 
perfectly contented, and hope to 
God I shall be able to show by 
my exertions, old as I am, my 
gratitude for the honour with which 
all my friends are pleased to regard 
me.’ 

The tone of disappointment in 
regard to the past is heard above 
his self-congratulations on the glory 
of the present, and cannot be other 
than pathetic. Yet there is no 
doubt that the old man’s impecu- 
niosity in England was the result 
of the carelessness of the man of 
middle age. From his pupils and 
from his works, in stipple and in 
line, he derived an income which 
ought to have permitted a balance 
on the right side of the ledger at 
the end of the year’s account of 
expenditure and receipts; but 
when we hear of him in his pros- 
perity that a single day’s frolic 
with his old friend Cipriani has cost 
him thirty guineas, we are not sur- 
prised to find that a balance there 
was, but always on the other side. 
However, in Portugal he had his 
consolations. The honour of 
knighthood was conferred on him, 
Portuguese punctilio being satis- 
fied by the discovery of nobility 
among his remote ancestry. True, 
his emoluments were extremely 
small; but an English visitor who 
saw Bartolozzi soon after his arrival 
at Lisbon, and expressed astonish- 
ment that he should be content 
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with a smaller income there than 
he could have made in England, 
was afforded an easy explanation 
of the apparent anomaly. 

‘Ha, ha,’ said the artist, ‘in 
England I was always in debt for 
the honours showered on my ta- 
lents ; but here I go to court, see 
the king, have many friends, and 
on my salary can keep my horse 
and drink my wine. In London 
it would not allow me a jackass 
and a pot of porter-—a comparison 
as to the relative value of money 
here and abroad which still holds 
good, and which, as Mr. Tuer says, 
‘Many of our countrymen have 
since made, and acted upon, to the 
great increase of their enjoyment 
in life.’ 

As the years dragged on, and 
the engraver was into his eighties, 
he gave a somewhat less happy ac- 
count of himself than this, and ap- 
pears to have been a prey to those 
melancholy feelings and forebod- 
ings of poverty which come so 
often as a reaction to those who 
have had unexpected favours, and 
more than the common order of 
success. In a letter, written from 
Lisbon a year before that of his 
end, he speaks pathetically enough 
of his human hopes and affairs : 
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‘The infirmities of my advanced 
age prevent me from going abroad, 
except to church, and then not 
without an attendant. Your letter 
has afforded me very great conso- 
lation, as it shows you keep in re- 
membrance a poor old man already 
forgotten to the world, though you 
know that I have done a great deal, 
and that my humble performances 
have been borne with; now they 
are despised; but so it happens 
when one reaches the age of eighty- 
six years. Yet God gives me the 
grace to be able to continue to do 
something.’ Other things happen 
‘when one reaches the age of 
eighty-six.. The eyes that are 
dimmed to the world have other 
visions, and Bartolozzi calmly 
awaited his transit from this world 
to another, which transit he made 
onthe 7thof March 1815. Inthat 
year of tumult they laid the body 
of the engraver at rest in the ceme- 
tery attached tothe church of St. 
Isabella, Lisbon; and audible 
over sounds of devastation and 
rumours of war were the voices im- 
ploring and proclaiming, by the 
grave-side of Francesco Bartolozzi, 
promises and messages of eternal 
peace. 








QUATRE BRAS: A STORY OF 1815. 


By ARTHUR T. PASK.,. 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE BELFRY OF BRUGES. 


A FINE morning in and about old 
Bruges. When the darkness of the 
night softened into a dim weird 
dawn, a great column of mist clung 
around the famous belfry. But the 
sun came, and it slowly unwound 
itself and fell into great flakes, 
which by degrees vanished, so that 
the strong light glistened on the 
bedewed stones of the Grand 


Piace, and gilded the edges of the 
high-peaked granulated house-tops. 
And down by the water the twisted 
pollards rustled in the light breeze. 


Then, as the chimes were heard 
from the belfry tower, Jehan and 
Séline arose, and Jehan put on his 
coloured nightcap, and Séline her 
cap and gorgeous earrings, and 
their sadots clattered about on the 
brick floor. And at the distant 
homesteads the farm-folk harnessed 
their dogs to their low carts, and 
packed their stock of vegetables ; 
for there was to be good market 
that day, and all the country 
round wasastir. The 7reckschuyt, 
too, from Ostend, was skimming 
the still surface of the great canal, 
and the long rope splashed on the 
water-lilies, whose leaves floated 
on the waters. Crammed tight 
with passengers was the barge. 
Wry-faced old peasants, with bun- 
dies and baskets of all sorts; wo- 
men with heavy black cloaks, hid- 
ing all their beauty or ugliness, 
and with great rings of gold in 
their big ears; little children, in 
blue frocks and_ sadots, who 
munched away at cakes and fruit, 


while their solemn eyes stared over 
the flat meadows, which far awa 
were bounded by the ‘ lazy Scheldt.’ 
All were talking, laughing, singing, 
or smoking. There was to be a 
plunder of the Egyptians. But the 
Egyptians were not the brown- 
faced, black-haired gentry of King 
Remeses and his descendants, but 
the gallant red-coats of his Most 
Gracious Majesty’s regiment of the 
line the —2d, which was halted 
that night at Bruges on its way to 
Ghent. 

Yet one young gentleman, who 
was fast asleep in a not too com- 
fortable bed at the Hotel de Com- 
merce, in the old Rue St. Jacques, 
of course had not any eyes left for 
the picturesque. 

For some hours the market-carts 
had been clattering down the nar- 
row street; for some hours the 
busy chambermaids had been 
scrubbing away at the floors ; and 
yet he had slumbered on, for rest 
is pleasant to exhausted youth, and 
the —2d was not to parade until 
the stroke of ten. But at length 
he awoke, and, raising himself 
upon his arm, looked about him. 

‘Where the dooce am I?’ 
thought Mr. Jack Hedley. ‘What 
a beastly big square pillow this is! 
What a row that clock’s making on 
the mantelshelf! Shiny floors and 
no carpet ; ewer hardly big enough 
to get adrink out of, supposing I 
had had a heavy night of it. 
What’s that?’ From above the 
market-place the silvery chimes 
came over the roof-tops. ‘It’s 
Bruges, of course, and a queer 
hole it is.’ 
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Then Mr. Hedley arose, and 
opening his window, let in the 
fresh morning air, while he looked 
across the paved courtyard into 
the windows of the street beyond. 

‘Uncommonly good fun it is, 
all of it,’ so ran the gentleman’s 
thoughts. ‘Splendid country this; 
just like a big billiard-table. Per- 
haps we shall have a game on it 
with some nice nine-pounders, I 
wonder what Hetty’s doing now?” 
After which piece of sentiment he 
set himself vigorously to the im- 
portant labour of dressing, and de- 
scended fresh and rosy into the 
great gaunt sad/e-d-manger. 

His cousin, however, had been 
up betimes, and had betaken him- 
self to strolling about the old city. 
He found his way outside, and 
walked past the half-dismantled 
ramparts, and watched the pea- 
sants coming in. But though the 
sky overhead was so brightly blue, 
and though such a sweet spring 
scent was in the air, his face had 
none of the brightness of all that 
was around him. Early rising, 
doubtless, is a virtue; but young 
gentlemen of five or six and twenty 
do not, as a rule, choose to leave 
their beds at six in the morning 
when they have been sitting up 
late over-night. But in a strange 
small room, cramped up with a 
stock of unpleasant thoughts, what 
would you but turn out into the 
cheery sunlight, to try if it could 
succeed in banishing a few, or all, 
of them ? 

The sword of Damocles, which 
had been hanging for a long time 
over Harry Hedley’s head, looked 
only too much like falling at last. 
In his pocket was a letter from his 
father, and in that letter was some- 
thing which was only too far from 
being a cure for his youthful trou- 
bles. In fact, Mr. Hedley senior 
had become aware of some of his 
son’s shortcomings. As an au 
pis aller, a gentleman of the money- 
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lending persuasion had informed 
him that he owned several accept- 
ances beautified by Mr. Harry 
Hedley junior’s autograph. Of 
course the irate parent had written 
to inform his offspring that his 
bank-notes were not going to be 
used as flannels to wipe up the dirt 
of his son’s debts. Furthermore, 
that his allowance would be dis- 
continued if he did not make care- 
fulness one of his future virtues. 
Further still, that he must wriggle 
out of his slough of troubles the 
best way he could; for fathers 
were not especially born for pull- 
ing their sons out of quagmires. 

Mr. Harry Hedley, it may be as 
well to say, was not the paragon of 
all the social and other virtues that 
he was commonly supposed to be. 
Suspicion of mischief is the best 
nursery for hatching mischief it- 
self. The father had suspected the 
son, until the son had come to the 
conclusion that, according to all 
the rules of science, smoke ought 
not to exist without fire. Harry 
Hedley had only a few quiet 
stealthy vices; but even these had: 
proved too expensive for his very 
limited purse. What was he to do? 

He knit his brows and looked 
down on to the waters of the canal; 
but they, in their calm coldness, 
would tell him nothing. He looked 
over the great stretch of level flat 
meadows. He loosened his coat 
at the neck to breathe the more 
freely, and rubbed his damp hot 
hands one against the other. 

‘Jack is my only card to play,’ 
he muttered to himself as he bit 
at his forefinger with an ugly frown, 
and turned back again into the 
city. He threaded the narrow 
streets until he came to the Grand 
Place, when he tried to rid himself 
of what lay so heavily on his mind 
by watching the peasants chaffer- 
ing for the market-goods. He 
was aroused by a touch on his 
shoulder. 
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‘Good-morning, Harry.’ It was 
his cousin Jack. ‘ You look horri- 
bly down, old boy,’ said his brother 
officer and relative. ‘What on 
earth’s the matter? Has that 
beastly claret been too much for 
you? or was it that fearful soup? 
or what was it?” 

Then Harry Hedley looked at 
him with half-closed eyes. 

*I don’t know that I can tell 
even you, Jack,’ he answered. 

‘ Have you got too much Minnie 
Heneage on the brain or the heart, 
Harry? Let's get back to break- 
fast, and you'll be right again 
before ten o’clock, I swear; and 
Mr. Jack put his arm within his 
cousin’s, and strolled away with 
him. As they left the Grand 
Place, and turned into the Rue St. 
Jacques, the cheery voices of the 
market-people were gradually lost 
to them. Jack did not speak, but 
looked upwards at that grand old 
Gothic house, which still stands, 
for aught I know to the contrary, 
near by the gaunt Hotel de Com- 
merce. 

‘A fine old place that,’ he broke 
the silence with ; ‘it’s a bit like 
what we see in Sussex sometimes.’ 

‘I am not thinking of houses,’ 
answered his cousin. ‘ Do not let 
us turn in directly. I want to say 
something, and think I have the 
pluck to say it, though I’m not 
quite sure.’ 

Jack Hedley tried to look as 
solemnly as he could, which was 
not the solemnity of an ermined 
justice at Westminster, after all, 
and then indulged in a low whistle. 

On the other side of the street 
to where the ruined walls of the 
church of St. Jacques arose above 
the paved road was a quiet corner 
between two low houses. Here 
Harry Hedley stopped, and his 
companion did likewise. There 
is a habit which many of us have 
in looking hard at the ground when 
we expect to hear something dis- 
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agreeable ; and this Jack Hedley 
adopted at once. The place was 
very quiet, and the sound of the 
clock as it struck out the hour 
startled him into a quick move- 
ment. 

‘Jack,’ said his cousin, with a 
nervous tremor in his voice, ‘I 
think I am a great hypocrite.’ 

‘ Confession’s good for the soul. 
I know I am,’ answered Jack ; ‘so 
don’t think you'll frighten me on 
that score, old boy.’ 

‘ But, Jack,’ continued the other, 
glancing uneasily across the street, 
‘you always have thought a great 
deal too well of me.’ 

*I couldn’t have, lad;’ and his 
companion, looking up with a 
bright smile, laid his hand upon 
his shoulder. 

‘You have always thought me 
very quiet ; but—but—’ 

‘You are Monsieur Slyboots, 
and Monsieur Slyboots is in a 
mess. Well, out with it all; for 
the air is fresh, and I sigh for my 
breakfast; and I can smell it cook- 
ing, too, even as the war-horse 
scents the afar-off battle.’ 

‘I have only you to fall back 
upon, Jack ; and if you don’t help 
me—well, I’m done for, and there’s 
an end to it all;? and Harry Hed- 
ley bit his lips. 

‘ What is it?’ 

‘Unless I pay Jarvis a hundred 
and fifty pounds before a week’s 
over, I’m—well, I’m ruined, and 
shall have to sell out. Now you 
know it;’ and he looked on the 
rough stones, and stirred between 
them with his cane. 

‘You must have been going it ;’ 
and then Mr. Jack turned very 
red, and, stammering out his 
words, answered : ‘ But, old boy, I 
haven’t got anything like a hundred 
and fifty. How could you get in 
the clutches of that old Moses ofa 
quartermaster ?” 

‘Couldn’t you—well, couldn’t 
you’—and the young man drew a 
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deep breath between his words— 
‘couldn’t you help me on a bit of 
paper ?” 

‘I promised the old man that I 
would never sign my name on an 
acceptance again. I’m cursedly 
sorry. All I have got by me you 
shall have ; but that I can’t do.’ 

* But he'll never know,’ said the 
other quietly. 

Jack Hedley stepped back sud- 
denly into the road as if he had 
been struck. His face flushed as 
he turned his eyes on his cousin. 

‘What are you looking at me 
like that for? asked his cousin 
angrily. 

Jack rubbed his chin with the 
sleeve of his coat, and there was a 
pained look on his face. 

‘I gave my word, Harry, and 
so— 

‘You needn’t say no gentleman 
would break it. Please don’t cant 
to me, Master Jack. You have 
said, before now, that you were my 
friend. Now you refuse to help 
me. That was—that was a lie, 
Jack ;’ and he spoke between his 
teeth, and breaking away, made 
across the road to the courtyard of 
the hotel opposite. 

As to the insult, Jack thought 
nothing. He thought only of his 
cousin’s pain, and the shame of the 
request. Yet a shiver passed 
through him. How had his once 
Paladin fallen from his high place ! 
He followed him across the road. 

‘ Harry,’ he cried, ‘ Harry !’ and 
ran across the courtyard into the 
doorway. With a pale face Harry 
Hedley was standing there, and 
beside him was the Count d’Epi- 
nelle, their old acquaintance of 
Colchester. He did not even turn 
to look at the Frenchman, but 
seemed utterly to have forgotten 
his presence. 

‘ Harry, never mind about giving 
me the lie. I was wrong, perhaps ;’ 
but he stopped short as he saw the 
look which was cast upon him. 
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broken by the Count. 

* You are so frank, you English, 
such a forgiving people. How 
truly like the friend! You like the 
word “lie” from the friend ;’ and the 
Count took a pinch of snuff. 

Jack turned an angry face upon 
the Frenchman. ‘You be—; but 
he did not finish his sentence, and 
turned off into the sad/ed-manger. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘ ENTENDEZ-VOUS DANS LA RUE DE 
BRUXELLES.’ 


Tuat feeble imitation of the 
‘ Marseillaise,’ which so delights 
the draves Belges, was of course not 
heard of in 1815, if my memory 
serves me aright. In the warlike 
chant the name of their capital 
occurs. But Brussels was never 
to Belgium like Paris was and is 
to sunny claret-drinking France. 
Yet it is a nice little pocket capital 
now, and was so at the beginning 
of the present century. In the 
year of the great campaign every 
British visitor was madly delighted 
with the capital of Brabant. The 
imperial Czesar had for years shut 
the gates of the Continent to all of 
us, and now that they were opened 
we flocked in merrily enough. 
Fashion had grown rather weary of 
Bond-street, and Almack’s, and the 
Pavilion, and of healthy though 
salt air from the Old Steyne. So 
the dangers of the sea were set at 
defiance. Gorgeous guardsmen, 
fresh from the delights of the pal- 
ace of Carlton, had no need to 
pine away for want of proper com- 
pany. In the park and by the old 
ramparts my lord and my lady took 
their gingerly steps, and inhaled the 
fresh air which came from the miles 
of open country lying below the 
steep hill. In the D’Angleterre 
and the D’Aremberg, uniform upon 
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uniform was to be seen, and garsons 
were always being sworn at in 
frank, honest, British fashion ; and 
dirty hotel-boys in bonnets de nuit 
were having silver and boxes on 
the ears given to them every other 
minute. On the Montagne de la 
Cour, Ensigns Jones and Smith 
climbed up arm in arm, and stared 
at the shop-fronts, and went in 
and bought bits of lace for their 
mothers and sisters in the far-away 
English village. And from the 
cabarets Private Tommy Atkins 
and his friends would come stag- 
gering under the weight of Eng- 
land’s honour and doses of cheap 
spirits. It was a bright and merry 
time, and the sun shone on the 
white houses of the ‘ Royale,’ and 
glistened on the leaves of the 
trees in the park. And there was 
fiddling and feasting and dancing, 
and every one was happy as the 
day was long ; that is to say, as the 
Hundred Days were long. On the 
Montagne de la Cour, Colonel 
Dawson, who was of a moderately 
frugal turn, and who loved not big 
hotels and the company therein, 
had taken lodgings for himself and 
his daughter. The Colonel had 
got to like the city much, although 
he abused it from morning until 
night, which is in most cases, how- 
ever, the true-born Briton’s usual 
way of expressing his satisfaction. 

‘It is a good little place, Hetty,’ 
he was saying to his daughter one 
fine morning, as the milk-carts were 
trotting gaily down the hill, and he 
stood watching them from the open 
window, ‘only there’s too much 
noise about it. The eating is good 
enough, only you don’t get enough 
of it. The drinking is good if you 
have a natural taste for vinegar, 
only I prefer my bottle of port.’ 

‘The claret is better for the 
gout, papa,’ answered the ycung 
lady. 

* Good advice is better than bad, 
only you don’t like a long draught 
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of it the better, my little girl? and 
the Colonel whisked at some too 
enterprising flies with his bandana. 

‘Isn’t that a lovely drive to the 
Bois de Coimbre?’ asked Miss 
Dawson. 

‘The Bois is a doocid bore to 
me,’ answered the old gentleman ; 
‘and I don’t think that you would 
care much for the wild flowers, if 
that wild flower Master Jack wasn’t 
for ever springing up everywhere.’ 

‘But you like him, don’t you, 
papa dear?’ inquired the young 
lady, putting a rose under her 
father’s nose. ‘Isn't that a nice 
rose, dear?’ she further continued. 

‘Well, 'm—’ And perhaps the 
East Indian gentleman was going 
to make use of a rather strong ex- 
pression. ‘Things are coming to 
a fine pass, when I have to pass 
my opinion on a flower before it’s 
considered good enough to present 
to that delicately-natured Jack—a 
great hulking—’ and the Colonel 
stopped ; for his daughter began to 
look very fierce indeed. 

‘Jack is not hulking,’ said Miss 
Hetty ; but said no more, for that 
gentleman made his appearance, 
clad in undress regimentals, and 
with the broadest smile of hap- 
piness upon his youthful counte- 
nance. 

‘Jack, Hetty tells an untruth ; 
she says you arn't hulking. Now, 
you know you are; and I can’t be 
seen walking in the park to-day 
with such a monster of ugliness ; 
all the mode would desert us, and 
we should have to drown ourselves 
in the lake.’ 

But Master Jack has taken a 
chair beside Miss Dawson, and 
but little heeds the parental re- 
mark. After a time the young lady 
rises, 

‘We are going to buy some 
flowers by the Hotel de Ville; 
will you come with us, Jack, if it 
don’t tire you too much ?” 

‘ The hill is very steep,’ says the 
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Colonel gravely, ‘and young gentle- 
men of the infantry are easily 
broken.’ 

Ay, it is nice enough to be 
young, there is no doubt about 
that. And hearts are light and 
happy before the times of rheuma- 
tism and water-gruel set in. Those 
young people thought Brussels 
quite a paradise. What though 
the gutters did not breathe forth 
the odours of Araby? Cupid had a 
touch which gave a pleasant scent 
enough to everything. What 
though the pavements were so 
mighty wet? Sure when you have a 
pair of nice little feet trotting be- 
side you, you can soon enough 
forget that. 

Down in the market they walked 
by the blossoms, and the Colonel 
took his prince’s mixture, and 
they sniffed at the roses, and all 
three were contented. It was 
when they returned home, and 
when the Colonel was very thought- 
fully dozing after his dinner, that 
little Hetty remarked to her hero, 

‘Jack dear, what has made you 
so dull all on the sudden? You 
are not angry with me?’ 

And she placed one of her 
pretty hands on his shoulder. 

‘ Angry with you, Hetty ? 

And here there was a very pretty 
pause in the conversation. 

‘But you are worried about 
something. What is it? You 
ought to tell me everything; you 
know you ought, only you daren’t. 
Ah, how wicked you men are, and 
what wicked secrets you must 
have ! 

And Miss Dawson shook her 
head and sighed. 

‘QO, it’s nothing much,’ answered 
the gentleman, clearing up. 

‘Then it’s money. That’s what 
it is, Jack. Papa always says sol- 
diers have holes in their purses.’ 

But at this Jack only laughed, 
and papa woke up with a sneeze. 

When the time came for the 
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young people to part—for Jack 
had a ten miles’ ride to Steinem, 
where the —2d was quartered —his 
sweetheart presented him with a 
small packet. 

‘You are not to open that until 
you are half on your way back. 
Now, you promise faithfully, don’t 
you ?” 

And she held up her finger, on 
which a certain ring, presented 
to her by Mr. Hedley, glittered 
brightly. 

‘Swear by the moon, Jack, my 
lad,’ cried her father ; ‘to oblige 
Hetty we'll take off the roof of the 
house, so that you can see it more 
plainly.’ 

Then the lieutenant took a 
tender farewell, and walked briskly 
down the Montagneto the D’Angle- 
terre, where a not over-grand Bel- 
gian hack awaited him to take him 
home over the quiet roads. He 
mounted, and rode out of the 
city in the moonlight. The air 
was soft and warm as he went 
in beneath the shade of the over- 
hanging trees, which hung over 
each side of the road. His horse’s 
hoofs struck out a lively rhythm 
on the rough stones, and he iooked 
up at the sky overhead, and thought 
of home and Hetty, and bade the 
future defiance. 

Half-way he stopped at a road- 
side estaminet, where a light was 
still burning. He entered, and 
sitting down, took the packet 
which Hetty had given him from 


-her pocket, and quickly opened it. 


It contained a letter and a bundle 
of notes. The letter ran: 


‘My own Jack,—I know that 
you are in trouble. I know that 
it is about money. I have had 
this money by me along time. If 
ever you try to give it back to 
me I will never speak to you 
again. You know I must like to 
give you things because I love 
you. Papa would be pleased too. 
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Never dare to see me again if you 
think of returning it.—Your own 
‘ HETTy.’ 

Jack counted the notes. There 
was sixty pounds in all. 

‘ Dear little thing,’ he said, as he 
kissed the letter; and then thought, 
‘If I dared to keep it, I might pull 
Harry through without breaking 
word with father.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
A POINT OF HONOUR. 


IT was just ten o’clock when the 
noise of the hoofs of Jack Hedley’s 
horse woke up the watch-dog at 
the great farmhouse of Le Beau 
Pré, outside the small town or vil- 
lage of Steinem. He could see the 
great white gateway and its minia- 
ture turrets half a mile off, as it 
stood out sharply in the night, 
flanked by its sentry poplars. 
Hitherto he had had comfortable 
enough quarters there, and the life 
was as quiet and peaceful as if he 
had been only a militia gentleman 
doing his term of service in Sussex. 
His brother officers billeted in the 
farmhouses round about were lead- 
ing quite healthy and wholesome 
existences, and had rather got to 
like than otherwise the somewhat 
humdrum duty which had befallen 
them. In the farm of Le Beau 
Pré his cousin kept him company. 
Yet since the affair at Bruges there 
was but little confidence between 
them. They dined together, smoked, 
chatted, and strolled along the 
paths between the young green 
corn. But there was a difference 
in everything. Strangely, too, Harry 
Hedley seemed to have formed quite 
a friendship with the Count d’Epi- 
nelle. The Count, who was in 
attendance on his feeble but Chris- 
tian Majesty Louis XVIII., often 
came over from Ghent to pay a 
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visit to the modest little mess 
which was held in Steinem in the 
great house-place of Le Beau Pré. 
In fact, he was busy enough every- 
where among the red-coats. But 
there was nothing singular in that ; 
our young ‘subs.’ and the youthful 
officers of the Garde du Corps, the 
faithful guard of the Bourbon, were 
always on the best of terms, and 
joked and romped about together 
as if no such person as Bona- 
parte had an existence. Still Jack 
himself did not love the Count over- 
much. He was a gentleman, no 
doubt. He was handsome, cour- 
teous, and good-natured; but— 
What the ‘but’ was Mr. Hedley 
could not exactly define ; yet there 
it was, and it could not be got rid 
of at any time. Oddly enough, too, 
he had often set his brains a wool- 
gathering to find out something, he 
knew not what, about the French- 
man. Sometimes, when they met 
and he looked the Count in the 
face, he fancied that the urbane 
creature was inclined to avoid his 
glance. But the Count was a good 
fellow, of course he was. But— 
that terrible ‘ but’ was always creep- 
ing in. 

Jack trotted in under the gate- 
way, and, dismounting, nodded to 
the sleepy old farm-woman who 
took the reins, and strode in at the 
door, which was half open. The 
old house had evidently been built 
on the ruins and with the ruins of 
some old fortalice or monastery. 
The big room had a half-Gothic 
look about it; but the stone walls 
were whitewashed, and there was 
a great black stove at one end of 
it. Around the table the gentle- 
men were sitting smoking, and 
drinking some fonche, of which the 
materials had been gleaned from 
ancient Ghent. They had been 
drinking punch, and there was no 
doubt about it, for their faces were 
rather flushed, and they were talk- 
ing at the top of their voices. Stand- 
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ing with one arm on the mantel- 
shelf, and toying with the brass 
crucifix above it, was Harry Hed- 
ley. His face was looking brighter 
than it had done for weeks past— 
so bright that Jack could not help 
noticing it; and, forgetting their 
quarrel, he nodded to him, and 
thought that the blue eyes of his 
cousin had got their old familiar 
look back again once more. 

‘Jack, you old rascal,’ said En- 
sign Jones, who was trying to light 
a cigar at the wax candle, which 
was regarded as the very acme of 
luxury by the simple Flemings, who 
had never had one brought into 
their Arcadia before—‘ Jack, you 
old rascal, come and drink.’ 

‘Well, I don’t mind ; it’s getting 
something cold, and the punch 
smells as sweet as the hornbeam 
hedges outside.’ 

‘It is well to see that the lieu- 
tenant is a lover of the Nature,’ 
said the Count d’Epinelle, who was 
sitting at the table, and who also 
appeared as if to him good drink- 
ing and good fellowship were by 
no means abhorrent. ‘ Drink, mon- 
sieur ; it will do you good. You 
want of the farouche before you 
massacre the Cent Garde of the Cor- 
sican;’ and the gentleman laughed 
and played with his moustache, 
which perhaps he ought not to 
have worn as a follower of the 
fleur-de-lys instead of the indus- 
trious imperial bees. 

Jack took the glass which was 
offered to him, and lit a cigar. 

‘I thought there was something 
going on near the frontier to-day,’ 
said Jones ; ‘ but it was only those 
confounded Dutch gunners prac- 
tising out Mons way.’ 

‘It will begin soon, I suppose,’ 
answered Jack quietly. 

‘The poor Bonaparte!’ said the 
Count, with a laugh. 

‘We do not pretend to be great 
heroes, monsieur,’ and honest Jack 
blushed ; ‘ but let us hope we shall 
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do our best.’ And he thought to 
himself, ‘ I hate that French fellow 
and his jokes into the bargain. It 
don’t seem natural to have the 
beggar with us. Why isn’t he the 
other side of the frontier with old 
Boney ?” 

‘Let’s have some piquet,’ said 
young MacAlister, who, being the 
son of a small laird, in duty bound 
felt compelled to try to lose what 
he could not afford, or rather what 
his father could not afford, at every 
available opportunity. 

Like a good youth, Jack Hedley 
drew away from the cards, and 
went and looked out of the window 
into the night. Then the thought 
came to him again : 

‘What a little darling Hetty is! 
and if—if I kept that sixty I 
could manage Harry’s business for 
him. Couldn’t I keep it for a day 
or two? The old governor would 
send me a bit more perhaps, if I 
told him it wasn’t for gambling or 
anything. Only it’s a shame to go 
at him again so soon. Hang me 
if I won’t speak to Harry after all ! 
I wish I hadn’t been so sharp with 
Harry at that beastly old Bruges ;’ 
and, as a sudden impulse seized 
him, he walked up to his cousin, 
who had not joined the others at 
the table. 

‘Harry, come outside, old boy,’ 
he said ; ‘I want to speak to you 
for a minute. I don’t think that I 
was quite what I might have been 
tother day.’ 

His cousin only answered with 
a quiet smile; but, nevertheless, 
followed him out of the side-door 
into the rambling garden, which 
ran at odd directions here and there 
into the fields) The moon was 
high overhead, and was silvering 
the placid stream of the Dender, as 
it flowed beneath the gentle slopes 
which rose in the distance. On 
the garden the poplars cast great 
black shadows, which only served 
to show up the brightness of the 
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light upon the ground in other 
places. It was a sweet, soft, quiet 
time ; and the voices of the men 
withih the farmhouse, talking over 
their cards and liquor, broke harsh- 
ly on the peaceful stillness outside. 

‘ Harry,’ said Jack, ‘come with 
me ;’ and they walked out into 
the road on to the old stone bridge 
which crossed the silent river. 
Then he said, 

‘Dear boy, the other day, when 
I could not help you, I might have 
put the matter a little better; but 
I was an ass, and I always was 
very long-eared and thistle-eating, 
as you know of old.’ 

‘It matters not, Jack,’ answered 
the other, as he leant with his back 
against the parapet, and went on 
smoking his cigar. 

Jack threw his own cigar into the 
river, and then said abruptly, 

*] have got that money, Harry, 
by a curious bit of hocus-pocus. 
I was very sorry I hadn’t it when 
you asked me, but you must for- 
give me and my ill-luck into the 
bargain.’ 

Harry Hedley smiled. 

‘You need not worry yourself, 
Jack. I have got it without your 
help. I am not likely to want you 
for a banker for some time to 
come, at any rate.’ 

‘Why, how on earth did you 
manage to get it? asked Jack, 
very much surprised ; for a line 
regiment ‘ sub.,’ with no fortune of 
his own to speak of, the affair was 
certainly a mystery. 

‘ That is my affair,’ was answered 
coldly. ‘ If you have finished what 
you had to say, perhaps we had 
better turn in.’ 

They walked back into the gar- 
den, and, lover-like, Jack Hedley 
looked up at the lovely moon, 
which had come even to Flanders 
‘ without a card.’ 

As they stood there the French- 
man came out. His walk was un- 
steady, and even the moonlight 
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showed the restless movement of 
his eyes as it glittered on them. 

‘You gentlemen are the conspi- 
rators. You hear of the plots,’ he 
said, ‘ofthe plots! What are you 
doing, you children of our Fouché ?” 

‘We are smoking and admiring 
the weather, Count,’ answered 
Harry Hedley. 

‘But you were talking—talking 
to him, your brave cousin ;’ and 
the Count clutched at his arm. 

‘It is a free country, I suppose, 
monsieur ?’ answered Jack ; ‘ and 
a cat may look at a king, and I 
may speak to my cousin when I 
choose —at least I hope so.’ 

‘You were talking about me,’ 
said the Count, steadying himself 
on his feet; ‘and you brave Eng- 
lish dare not say what you think 
in the heart to the face of a French 
gentleman.’ 

‘I was not talking about you ;’ 
and Jack angrily turned his back 
on the continental gentleman. 

‘Monsieur, I have the pain to 
say that you lie,’ answered the 
Count; ‘that you lie, my good 
lieutenant ; and he clenched his 
fist and shook it in the air. 

‘Have a care, sir! and Jack 
closed his mouth, and looked at 
the nearly drunken Frenchman 
with a half-glance of scorn. 

‘You like the lie, Monsieur 
Hedley. It was well before the 
déjeuner the day at Bruges, was it 
not, lieutenant ?” 

But Jack’g/wrath was thoroughly 
aroused; and, taking the Count 
by the collar, he flung him against 
the window of the room, where the 
military gentlemen were still en- 
joying themselves, and laying up 
stores of headaches for the coming 
day. 

He fell with a great crash against 
the diamond panes of glass, and 
came heavily to the ground. Jack 
looked at him as he lay on the 
flower-bed. The Count rose, and 
the fall seemed to have sobered 
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him in an instant; for he stood 
up and coolly wiped the soil from 
his face. There was a general rush 
from the room within. With hat- 
less and capless heads they all came 
out. 

‘The—the—I think we call it 
the gentleman in English —has 
dared to strike me,’ said the Count, 
looking round, ‘ and I demand the 
satisfaction of a gentleman.’ 

‘You insulted me first,’ replied 
Jack. ‘ You gave me the lie !’ 

‘But you shall meet me, Mon- 
sieur the lieutenant;’ and the 
Count curled his long moustache 
with his fingers, as he leaned 
against the wall. 

‘Arrange this for me, Jones,’ 
said Jack Hedley, as calmly as 
he could; and then he left 
them all, and went indoors and 
mounted the staircase which led to 
his bedroom. He never forgot 
that room as it appeared to him 
when he sat down after closing the 
door. For years afterwards it 
always came back to him, like a 
picture eternally stamped upon his 
memory. The highly-polished floor, 
the great oak press, with its two 
black doors, looking like the en- 
trance to a sepulchre. There was 
an old Dutch print, too, upon the 
wall, and a wooden crucifix nailed 
near it. But though he stared hard 
at all these, his thoughts were far, 
faraway. What was the morrow 
to bring forth? He did not fear so 
much for himself; but he thought 
of the old father and mother, and 
of little Hetty, near by in Brussels, 
Why need he have struck the 
drunken fool? Why was it he was 
always in some trouble wherever he 
set his foot? He had tried to turn 
over a new leaf, for the sake of 
the happiness of those at home. 
If his life were to be lost—and the 
picture of what might be in the 
home in Sussex! He could not 
bear to think of it, but rose and 
went to the window and looked 
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out. The little crowd had dis- 
persed ; but there was his cousin, 
talking tothe Frenchman. It gave 
him a sudden shock of surprise 
and pain. Why need his old com- 
panion, for the sake of a few angry 
words, be acting thus, in speaking 
to his deadly enemy? Yes, they 
were parting, and actually shaking 
hands! Something almost like 
tears came to his eyes, and a feel- 
ing of cruel loneliness came over 
him. Then they both left the gar- 
den. There was a knock at the 
bedroom-door, and Jones walkedin. 

‘It will be at five to-morrow, 
Hedley,’ said the young man. 
‘You were the first insulted and 
the challenged party, so you have 
the choice of weapons. The pis- 
tol, of course. It’s rather handy 
Nicholls has a pair. Im cursedly 
sorry, old boy, that this has hap- 
pened ; but there’s no need to tell 
you to keep your pluck up; you're 
game for anything, Jack ; and I 
dare swear the Frenchman is a bit 
of a cocktail, after all. Give us 
your hand, Jack, and sleep well ;’ 
and the ensign left the room. 


CHAPTER XII. 
AFTER SUNRISE. 


Harry HEp.ey was left alone 
in the great house-place when, as 
the clock struck twelve, the rest 
hurried away to their quarters. As 
the affair of honour was to come 
off early, the seconds and the prin- 
cipals at least thought it was as 
well to have as good a night's rest 
as possible. So the subaltern sat 
by himself, with one arm resting 
on the table, and with his face be- 
tween his hands. He who thinks 
too deeply thinks not well of 
others, of himself, of anything ; and 
Harry Hedley’s thoughts ran in 
a strange current. At last he 
arose with a sigh and shook him- 
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self, and began pacing up and down 
the room. What might the day 
bring forth? And then the events 
of the few past weeks began slowly 
to pass before him. 

‘So the Count offered to lend me 
the hundred and fifty, and I took it. 
Why should he have done this? 
I have only known him for a matter 
of days. But Iam bound—well, in 
honour to pay him back. It is a 
cursed thing owing what you can’t 
pay. Itwas well enough that Jack 
did not ask me to be his second. 
Supposing anything were to hap- 
pen to him! Ido not care much 
for him now, and money is plea- 
sant. How sick I am of the worry 
about it! Ifthe Count is done for 
for a time, I sha’n’t be worried 
about his money. Somehow I 
almost wish that this affair wasn’t 
so convenient for me, after all. I 
never used to count on death to 
help me. But I never wanted a 
friend of any sort then. 1 had 
better go to bed, though. The 
room is beastly cold.’ And he 
went up-stairs, and sought the rest 
which perhaps he did not find. 

When morning came, and the 
light stole in at the latticed window, 
Jack was still asleep, and only 
awoke by finding the faithful Jones 
pulling at his shoulder. 

‘Time to get up, old boy. We 
must do for the Count comfortably 
before breakfast.’ 

Jack yawned, and shook him- 
self. There is no courage like the 
courage which still stands when 
called out of a sound sleep. It is 
quite equal to Napoleon’s three- 
o’clock-in-the-morning courage, and 
that is the best time of all to tell 
what your man is really made 
of. 

‘ There is plenty of time to dress 
and shave too,’ continued Jones. 
‘I should like you to go out spick 
and span.’ 

‘ How I return does not so much 
matter,’ answered Jack Hedley. 
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‘But leave me, Jones, for I have 
a few things to think about while 
I make myself beautiful.’ 

The poor lad, you see, although 
with a good stock of courage, was 
by no means a fire-eater. No one 
can particularly like going out 
to be shot at before breakfast, al- 
though he may go readily enough 
to the summons. Jack had been 
happy lately, and this was a cold 
bath he had never dreamt of look- 
ing forward to. 

‘T’ll write a couple of notes,’ he 
said to himself; and he penned 
something to his father and some- 
thing to Hetty, though what he 
wrote he knew not. Then, as he 
opened the windows, and looked 
out upon the landscape, the fresh 
morning air touched his face, and 
he breathed something of a prayer. 

Down in the farmyard the 
people were already astir, and the 
fowls were clucking about and 
pecking at the loose straw. A 
fellow with a red nightcap on his 
head was leading out a great Fle- 
mish horse, and the farm-girls 
were clattering here and there in 
their heavy sadoés. 

‘It is cheerful enough,’ he 
thought, witha kind ofsigh. ‘ Per- 
haps it may not be my fate to see 
it again.’ 

He took out a brooch which 
Hetty had given him, set with a 
lock of her hair, and kissed it, and 
put it in the breast of his coat, and 
then, with a farewell glance at the 
room, went below. 

He found himself in the garden, 
where Jones and the surgeon were 
pacing the narrow paths. There 
was a rose-bush near by, and he 
pulled one of the buds off, and, 
smelling the sweet scent, stuck it 
idly in his breast. The two other 
men noticed this, and smiled. 

‘You'll wing him, Hedley, or 
settle our French friend altogether,’ 
said the surgeon, ‘if you can think 
about flower-gathering on such a 
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morning. Your hand must be 
as steady as the Duke’s head.’ 

‘It is time to go. We are off 
to the wood of Vanderleaux over 
yonder, and it will take us quite a 
quarter of an hour.’ 

Then they went down the road, 
where the corn was growing on 
each side, and the dew was drop- 
ping on them from the leaves of 
the trees overhead. Far away 
over the soft rounded slopes of 
green they could catch sight of 
the red roofs of the hamlets, nest- 
ling in their belts of dark trees. 
Every minute they met a party of 
peasants carrying their long sho- 
vels over their shoulders, the girls 
and women with their bare feet 
stuck in their great clumsy sadots. 

The poor people looked at them, 
and nodded and smiled. It was 
strange to them to see the English 
officers up so early. Perhaps the 
regiment was going to move off. 
In which case, the old men 
chuckled with delight ; there would 
be no more requisition of carts and 
horses. They hated not the red- 
coats ; but still they preferred being 
by themselves. 

In the village some of the gos- 
sips were already standing in their 
doorways. The great brown dog, 
harnessed to his little cart, was 
lying down, blinking drowsily in 
the sun. The voices of the chil- 
dren could be heard as they clat- 
tered about on the brick floors. 
The fowls, and a number of white 
ducks, were pecking their way 
about the road. A pair of blue- 
eyed girls, with brooms over their 
shoulders, looked at the men, and 
laughed ; and the gallant surgeon 
kissed his hand. How bright and 
happy it all looked—the peaked 
roofs of the small low houses, the 
kissing-well in the centre of the 
uny Place, the apple-trees in the 
curé’s garden, whose branches came 
out far over the road! Then the 
village was passed through, and 
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they came down to where the bridge 
crossed the river. A woman was 
walking along with a brass milk- 
can. She turned into a cottage 
near by, and they followed her 
in. 
‘I should like a drink of milk,’ 
said Hedley, ‘it would warm me ; 
not that I am so very shivery, after 
all.’ 

The woman smiled pleasantly at 
them, and poured out the milk into 
three tiny green bowls, which she 
took from the wall. A little child 
was sitting by the stove watching, 
and smelling at the expected soup. 
She stared at them with her solemn 
eyes. Jack took her up in his arms 
and kissed her. The sight of the 
little one seemed to give a softness 
to his heart, though it never took 
the least from his courage. Then 
they turned out into the road, and 
crossed over a meadow which led 
tothe wood. The mild-eyed black 
and white kine were standing slowly 
swaying their tails, or lying with 
halt-closed eyes in the warmth ofthe 
sun. As the trio entered the shade 
of the wood the surgeon gave a 
slight shudder, and looked at Jack 
Hedley. His young face was rather 
pale, but quite calm, and there was 
almost a smile upon his lips. It was 
a quiet pleasant spot, that wood 
of Vanderleaux. The undergrowth 
had been cut down, and the fresh 
shoots were springing from the 
trunks left in the ground. A warm 
odour of buds and blossom came 
between the trees ; the birds were 
fluttering in the branches, and 
sometimes flew down and hopped 
along the path. At length they 
reached an opening in the wood. 
It was a flat spot of green turf. 
Overhead the blue sky was no 
longer hidden by the trees, and 
the sun streamed in over the glis- 
tening leaves, and sparkled on the 
grass. Only the sound of the 
dripping dew from the leaves could 
be heard ; even a squirrel running 
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along a branch of one of the trees 
made no noise whatever. 

Standing with his back against 
one of the trees was the Count 
d’Epinelle. Jack glanced at him 
quietly, and took off his hat and 
bowed. 

In the farmhouse of Le Beau 
Pré, Harry Hedley had also risen 
early. He had not slept even as 
well as his cousin, and had tossed 
restlessly to and fro throughout 
the livelong night. He had heard 
the others rise, and heard their 
footsteps on the stairs and their 
voices in the garden beneath his 
window. He listened as they 
passed out into the road—listened, 
indeed, until their footsteps died 
away in the distance. Then he 
arose, and walked to the window ; 
he could not see them, for they 
were then within the village. What 
a long time it seemed! Surely 
they could not be stopping on their 
way? But at last he saw them 
come out on to the road the other 
side. He could see their heads 
and shoulders moving along above 
the green ears of the young corn. 
He could see them enter the cot- 
tage and come out again. He 
could see them pass into the wood. 
Then he turned his eyes away to 
the little stone shrine which stood 
beside the road, just near the 
farmhouse. A girl with a bundle 
of sticks on her shoulders rid her- 
self of her burden, and knelt down 
in prayer. He noticed how the 
sun shone on her bright brown 
hair, and how she took out her 
rosary and began counting her 
beads. Then he looked again to- 
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wards the wood. What a long 
time it was ! 

Nothing, perhaps, had taken 
place after all. He opened the 
window so that he could breathe 
the more freely. He could see the 
Dender winding between the dis- 
tant fields. He could see the 
church-spire piercing the trees of 
the distant hamlet. He could 
hear the lowing of the cattle and 
the noise of the sadots. Then for 
a few seconds there was silence. 

What was that? 

The sound came sharply through 
the morning air. Why had he not 
listened more attentively? Were 
there two reports, or only one? 
He could hardly tell. As the 
crow flies, the wood was but two 
hundred yards away ; yet had not 
the ground chosen been the highest 
in the wood, the sound, for the trees 
between, could not have been 
heard at all. 

Had the Count fired quickly at 
the time? He was talked of as 
a skilful shot. Harry remembered 
seeing Jack shooting once at the 
gallery by the Fives Court. He 
shot very well indeed. But of 
course he could not be the cool 
hand the Frenchman was. The 
sound of voices in the road startled 
him from his reverie. He went 
quickly from the window, and sat 
down on the edge of his bed. They 
were coming nearer and nearer, 
and presently were tramping into 
the farmyard. 

‘ Bring him in here.’ 

He could hear the voice of the 
surgeon. 

Which of the two had fallen ? 


[To be continued. } 








NOTE ON F¥AMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 


—>— 


READERS of Zins/eys’, whose atten- 
tion has been called to the works 
of the unjustly neglected poet 
James Clarence Mangan, by Mr. 
Dowling’s article in last month’s 
number of this Magazine, may 
perhaps be glad to have set be- 
fore them a most admirable and 
characteristic production of the 
ill-starred poet, which by some 
strange oversight on the part of 
Mr. Mitchel, the editor, does not 
appear in the collected edition of 
Mangan’s poems. 

It is entitled ‘The Woman of 
Three Cows,’ and professes to be 
a translation from the Irish. In 
Sir C. G. Duffy’s edition of the 
‘Ballad Poetry of Ireland,’ from 
which I copy, I find the following 
note: 


‘ This ballad was intended as a rebuke to 
the saucy pride of a woman in humble life, 
who assumed airs of consequence from be- 
ing the possessor of three cows, Its author's 
name is unknown, but its age can be deter- 
mined from the language as belonging to 
the early part of the seventeenth century. 
That it was formerly very popular in Mun- 
ster may be concluded from the fact that 
the phrase, ‘‘Go reid a bhean na d—tri 
m—bo"”—*‘‘ Easy, O woman of the three 
cows"”—has become a saying in that pro- 
vince on any occasion upon which it is de- 
sirable to lower the pretensions of a boast- 
ful or consequential person,’ 


The poem runs thus: 


*‘O Woman of Three Cows, agrahk/* don’t 

let your tongue thus rattle ; 

O, don’t be saucy, don’t be stiff, because 
you may have cattle, 

I've seen—and here’s my hand to you, I 
only say what's true— 

A many a one with twice your stock not 
half so proud as you. 


Good luck to you, don’t scorn the poor, 
and don’t be their despiser ; 

For worldly wealth soon melts away, and 
cheats the very miser ; 

And death soon strips the proudest wreath 
from haughty human brows. 

Then don't be stiff and don’t be proud, 
good Woman of Three Cows! 


See where Momonia’s heroes lie, proud 
Owen More's descendants ; 

*Tis they that won the glorious name and 
had the grand attendants ! 


* My love, 


If they were forced to bow to Fate, as 
every mortal bows, : 

Can you be proud, can you be stiff, my 
Woman of Three Cows? 


The brave sons of the Lord of Clare, they 
left the land to mourning ; 

Movrone /* for they were banished, with no 
hope of their returning— 

Who knows in what abodes of want those 
youths were driven to house ! 

Yet you can give yourself these airs, O 
Woman of Three Cows! 


O, think of Donneil of the ships, the chief 
whom nothing daunted— 

See how he fell in distant Spain, unchro- 
nicled, unchanted ! 

He sleeps, the great O'Sullivan, where 
thunder cannot rouse— 

Then ask yourself, should you be proud, 
good Woman of Three Cows? 


O’Ruark, Maguire, those soulsof fire, whose 
names are shrined in story, 

Think how their high achievements once 
made Erin's greatest glory ; 

Yet now their bones lie mouldering under 
weeds and cypress boughs, 

And so, for all your pride, will yours, O 
Woman of Three Cows! 


Th’ O’Carrolls, also, famed when fame was 
only for the boldest, 

Rest in forgotten sepulchres with Erin’s 
best and oldest ; 

Yet who so great as they of yore in battle 
or carouse ? 

Just think of that, and hide your head, good 
Woman of Three Cows ! 


Your neighbour's poor, and you, it seems, 
are big with vain ideas, 

Because, izagh /+ you've got three cows— 
one more, I see, than she has ; 

That tongue of yours wags more at times 
than charity allows— 

But if you're strong, be merciful, great 
Woman of Three Cows! 


THE SUMMING-UP, 

Now there you go! You still, of course, 
keep up your scornful bearing, 

And I’m too poor to hinder you ; but, by 
the cloak I'm wearing, 

If I had but four cows myself, even though 
you were my spouse, 

I'd thwack you well to cure your pride, my 
Woman of Three Cows !’ 

It seems to me that the simple 
merits of the above composition— 
even if it stood alone—should be 
sufficient to rescue James Clarence 
Mangan’s name from the oblivion 
into which it appears to have fallen, 


* Alas! 





SPOKEN IN ANGER. 


—>——_ 


’Twas but a little word in anger spoken, 

While proud eyes flashed through bitter burning tears ; 
But O, I felt that fatal word had broken 

The cord of love that bound our hearts for years. 
Thy tortured face, that long wild look of sorrow, 

Like some pale ghost, must haunt me while I live ; 
And yet, how bright, how full of joy the morrow, 

Had I but breathed one simple word—‘ Forgive !” 


I did not hear thy tender voice appealing, 

Nor marked thy anguish when I cried ‘ Depart ? 
Too blind to see thy pitying glance, revealing 

The generous promptings of thy noble heart. 
How could I know that faithful heart was yearning, 

Though crushed and wounded to its inmost core, 
To take me back, like weary bird returning 

In fear and trembling when the storm is o’er? 


‘Remember, love, that it may be for ever ! 
To see my face no more by night or day. 

Be calm, rash heart! think well before we sever ; 
Recall the angry word, and bid me stay !’ 

Dead silence fell, the song-birds hushed their singing. 
‘Enough ! I proudly cried ; ‘ I choose my fate.’ 

Then ever through my maddened brain kept ringing 
The death-knell of my love—too late! too late! 


‘Forgive! forgive !’ I wailed, the wild tears streaming, 
As, mid the moaning trees, I stood alone ; 
‘Love, let thy kisses wake me from my dreaming !’— 
Thy pleading voice, thy tortured face was gone. 
That angry word, I may recall it never ; 
For o’er thy narrow grave rank weeds have grown. 
‘Remember, love, that it may be for ever.’ 
O words prophetic! Love, had I but known! 


My locks are gray, my eyes are dim with weeping, 
The face once loved by thee no longer fair ; 
Beneath the daisies thou art calmly sleeping ; 
There a lone woman often kneels in prayer. 
Ah, sweetheart mine! thou art so lowly lying, 
Thou canst not hear the tearful voice above, 
That with the night wind evermore is sighing, 
‘I spoke in anger: O, forgive me, love !’ 
FANNY FORRESTER. 





